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PREFACE. 



The object proposed to be accomplished, 
however imperfect may be the execution ot 
the design, in the following pages, is a sketch, 
with all the accuracy attainable, of the com- 
binations of nations, aad of ideas, produced 
by the overthrow of the Empire of Eome; 
and also of the effects gradually elaborated 
by the Empire and the Papacy, which are 
the representations of its chief fragments, 
upoii the condition not merely of Italy, but 
of Europe. 

The annals of the smaller Italian states are 
not noted, because their results upon the 
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progress of the world are both m quality 
identical and in degree inferior to those 
operated by Rome, by Naples, by Venice, 
by Florence, and by Milan. 



EARLY ITALY. 



OKIGIN OF THE EMPIRE OF 
CHARLEMAGNK 

It is easy to track our way in the history of 
Italy, and of the world, under the brilliant 
and vivid light of the Roman empire; this 
may be discriminated during the fast increas- 
ing twilight, when its sun at last set in the 
East — ^we can proceed with accuracy through 
the cold night, when the strength of Europe 
slumbered for fresh exertions — ^but it is not 
easy to mark prime, nones, and vespers in 
the new day of Western empire, when there 
were new heavens and a new earth. 

During a state of rest, institutions are the 
landmarks by which we may recognise the 
political state of a country ; during a state of 
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change these indications are afforded by 
offices. During the gloom of the night of 
the Roman empire, in order to direct our 
steps rightly, we must take hold with one 
hand of the woollen weed of the first bishop 
of Rome, and march beside his foot; when 
the morning dawns we shaU behold princes 
stooping to kiss it — we must grasp with 
the other hand the coarse mantle of the 
German leader — ^it will be changed to purple 
in our hold. 

The most comprehensive and the most 
exquisite historic sketch, existing in the Eng- 
lish language, is perhaps the Ode to Liberty, 
of Collins ; in it are described, in poetry of 
the highest rank, the fall of the Roman em- 
pire and the consequences ; let now the height 
of the empire, its overthrow, and the casting 
again of its fi*agments into form, be traced in 
prose in a few words. 
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SKETCH OF THE ROMAN EMPIRR 

The empire of Rome arose seven centuries 
and a half before the Christian era. Kings 
were naturally its first rulers ; they constantly 
have been, and as certainly always will be, 
the first commanders of infant nations; war 
must be led by one, peace may be directed 
by many. Kings governed Rome during two 
centuries and a half; the balance of power 
was then re-adjusted by the growth of the 
Romans, and by the corruptions of the insti- 
tution; it was the more easily replaced that 
it had not been longer fixed. When a balance 

h» long be«,' suspended upon one poinMt 
is retained stationary there by rust, to the 

fiill as much as by the accurate adjustment 

of the weights. . 

Rome existed as a republic during five 

centuries, twice the period of time that she 

had endured as. a kingdom ; if, indeed, that 
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state may justly be styled a republic, which 
consists of two bodies of men, whose rank is 
no longer determined by creation, but by 
bu1;h. 

All good laws may be broken in compli- 
ance with their spirit in safety, in that all 
just principles may be set aside with wisdom, 
such is the imperfection of things human ; 
but very rarely, and the genius which ani- 
mated the august form of Rome is requisite, 
to discern the occasion. 

When Rome could not pass through a 
strait in the cumbrous form of a republic, 
she transformed herself for a time into a 
monarchy, by electing a Dictator; led by 
that single head, she invariably accomplished 
the passage triumphantly. 

The next step of Rome toward monarchy 
was the establishment of a triumvirate ; the 
properties of three, rather than of two, re- 
semble those of one ; widening the base pro- 
duces the effect, in this instance, of narrow- 
ing the apex ; physical philosophers agree, that 
a pyramid is the most enduring form in 
which matter can be placed. 
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The first triumvirate of Rome waa formed 
sixty years before the Christian era; in Thes- 
saly! the inevitable destiny of certain numbers 
in government was accomplished twelve 
years afterward, when Caesar defeated Pom- 
pey in the battle of Pharsalia. 

From the second triumvirate of Rome, 
headed by the second Caesar, the same con- 
sequences necessarily ensued as from the 
first; as before, upon the shores of Greece, so 
seventeen years afterward, upon her seas, 
when Augustus conquered Antony in the 
battle of Actium. 
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DIVISION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

The empire of Rome, formed thirty-one 
years before the Christian era, endured five 
centuries; during the first three only of these 
centuries, it existed in its * proper nature, 
during the last two it was divided into two 
portions; governed by a Roman emperor 
upon the banks of the Tiber, and a Roman 
emperor upon the shore of the Thracian 
Bosphbrus. From the nature of numbers the 
essential power of the empire was destroyed; 
tho external form being fi'actuuped, the effects 
upon the sides of the interior of the atmo- 
sphere in which it existed occasioned its 
corrosion. 

In the commencement of these five cen- 
turies of the Roman empire, there was a 
fissure in its base, which occasioned a 
different division into two parts of the 
German empire, which aggregated upon the 
foundation of its remains — ^in the beginning 
of the first of these centuries, Christianity 
existed in this world. 
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GOTHIC INVASION. 

During the first moiety of the five centu- 
ries of its existence, Roman empire in its 
full power wrestled with the undeveloped 
strength of the approaching second Western 
empire for exercise, unconscious of teaching 
the luxury of contention, and the possibility 
of mastery. 

At the termination of the period which 
has been thus indicated, Roman empire 
already panted in the conflict, and desired a 
momentary repose ; the emperor Theodosius 
granted to the Goths a settlement in Thrace, 
and in the Asiatic confines of the Bosphorus, 
in which they refreshed then- strength; the 
emperor, ind^d, .ppoinW their coiL^der 
— ^but what security could be his from ap- 
pointing the commander of his conquerors, 
whose power was not hereditary? 

Howrapidlythe strongandacceleratedsteps 
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of the Goth passed onward, firom the Roman 
provinces to the stronghold of the lords of 
human kind! In 410, within thirty years 
after the Goths had seated themselves in 
Thrace, they took Rome ! 

Every day we echo the contempt of Rome 
for our infancy, and every day we reflect the 
admiration of Europe for our maturity — the 
man who is stiU rude is still a Goth, and 
the highest civilisation in the world worships 
beneath Gothic architecture. 

The state of the Goths is shown by their 
not remaining in Rome ; they were strong to 
gain, but not to retain, to found, to enjoy. 
They passed over the Pyrenees into Spain, 
and their rude strength, checked only by 
the ruder strength of the ocean, there, upon 
the most western shore of Europe, their 
journey from its most eastern shore suddenly 
terminated. 

The invasion of civilized Europe was then 
entirely by land, in five centuries more it 
was entirely by sea; when the second West- 
em empire trembled, in every outwork^before 
the Normans. 
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THE INVASION OF THE HUNS. 

It was not given to one nation to over- 
throw Rome. The Huns had forced onward 
the Goths before them, and within half a cen- 
tury after the Goths had conquered Rome, 
the Huns appeared there. The nature of 
the new day of the Western empire became 
more and more apparent, as one red cloud 
of conquest came forth after another out of 
the East. Attila made war with a sword 
which he proclaimed as the gift of God. 

Now was the first struggle between the 
Emperor and the Pope, who have wrestled 
with each other ever since, until the fall of 
the third empire of the West, in the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Attila turned aside firom Rome, in the 
year 452, . at the entreaties of its bishop 
Saijit Leo. 
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THE RISE OF THE SECOND EMPIRE OP 

THE WEST. 



The next five centuries are the morning 
hours of the second Western empire; but the 
sun of the Roman empire was so brilliant, 
that its rays still glowed in the horizon when 
the first glimmer of the empire of Charle- 
magne appeared in its dawii. 

With these five centuries commence the 
Middle Ages- of Europe. 
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THE LOMBARDS. 

The Lombards came with a firm and even 
tread into Italy, in the close of the sixth cen- 
tury. They could retain what they acquired ; 
for two hundred years they reigned in peace 
and power over half Italy. They liave not 
only immortalized their name in the land 
they conquered; but the memory of their in- 
duBtiy, their enterprise, and their ability, 
strikes every hour upon the busy ear, never 
duUed by sensation, of London. The crowded 
street of the most intricate transactions of 
modern civilisation, perpetuates the memory 
of the Long Beards with which these extra- 
ordinary Northmen issued from their native 
woods. 

How hard the Roman empire was in its 
fragments I The last fragment was Ravenna, 
upon that the king of the Lombards placed 
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* 

himself, and stood firm in the midst of the 
soft marshes of undetermined institutions, 
unknown powers, and contending desires to 
seize the empu-e of Rome, and of the world. 
But for the fissure made in the empire, dur- 
ing its first century, by the power which 
became equal and antagonistic under the 
popes, the nation might have been sustained 
upon this fragment; as it was, the principle 
of another Western empire remained. 

The Pope had already, in 752, bestowed 
the kingdom of the Franks upon Pepin le 
Bref. The fissure in the empire of Europe 
had now almost divided its power into two 
parts. When power is double, it must hang 
in balances, and its oscillations are seen; 
when it is single, it must press from the top, 
and its weight is felt. 

Ravenna was the material pivot upon 
which the destinies of Europe turned. The 
spot of earth whence budded forth the second 
empire of the West, is still visibly designated 
as the resting-place of the fallen stem of the 
first. 

The quiet of the Adriatic marshes, which 
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bestowed unbroken rest upon the tomb, pre- 
pared unconquered sway for the throne. 

Two only of all the tombs of the Csesars 
remain immoved, and those tombs are at 
Ravenna. 

Power, become freedom by the pressure of 
stronger power, took refuge, as freedom ever 
does, by the sea. When the pressure was re- 
moved, freedom again expanded into power 
— the power of Venice. 
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PEPIN LE BREF. 

The conquests of Pepin displaced the Lom- 
bards from Ravenna, then the true throne of 
the world ; but the balance of European power 
was still suspended in equipoise, the figure 
only, not the value, of the secular weight was 
changed, Charlemagne, the son of Pepin, 
conquered all the remainder of the possessions 
of the Lombards, and the pope consecrated 
the empire of Europe to Charlemagne, in the 
year 800. 

The emperor possessed Paris, and the 
strength of Europe; the pope possessed 
Rome, and the imagination of Europe : the 
division was an equal one. 

The second empire of the West, the empire 
of the Christian religion, of modern literature, 
of fresh arts and of novel arms, was now 
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formed. In the five centuricB of the Romim 
empire the young vigour of the North had 
attacked the^ ancient strength of Rome, and 
had been triumphant. Rome would have 
perished, but that barbarian steel dared not 
to pierce her purple ragged mantle. Em- 
pire was still bestowed by Rome, although 
bestowed upon the North. 
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CHAKLEMAGNE. 

Charlemagne was a true conqueror; for 
kings disappeared before him, nations re- 
mained. Power resembles water in its nature; 
it must always finally reascend to the height 
of its source. Power constantly commences ^ 
it8 course in monarchy, and, let it meander 
through the flats of a thousand republics, in 
monarchy it will always terminate. The 
monarchy of Romulus rose in a beautiful jet 
up to the level of its source in the empire of 
Charlemagne; and again, when Europe was 
for the second time rent so as to admit its 
passage, in the empire of Napoleon. 

' wi; i. true of power L^r,, . aJ» 
true of power in motion. Europe and Asia 
form one vast continent, around which power 
is continually rolling; in Russia the circle 
will be completed which originated in ||ie 
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t 

Ea«t. The empire of Russia has only just 
commenced its career ; were it not that the 
splendour of our day had faintly illuminated 
its dawn, the times of the Czar Peter would 
be the Russian fabulous ages. 

The higher genius rises, the more power- 
fully must it press. When the genius of 
Charlemagne forsook Italy, her territories 
arose into rocks of independent states, des- 
tined by gradual accumulations to become 
mountains of monarchies. 
• A republic of Christian Europe, of a date 
still more early, has fortunately been pre- 
served in a corner of Italy, and it remains 
there for the observation of political philoso- 
phers. The little state of San Marino, during 
fourteen centuries, has constantly preserved 
its original republican freedom, from the 
same cause whence Ravenna preserved em- 
pire in peril-both bordered closely upon the 
sea. 

A small specimen of the development of 
monarchies, which succeeded as the second 
period of European progress afiber Charle- 
magne, has also, still more remarkably, been 
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arrested in its transition. Amidst the con- 
vulsions of the kingdom of Naples, the little 
state of Benevento has always stood as an 
independent duchy. Prince Tallejrrand, its 
last master, remained like itself amid politi- 
cal changes, if we count his years for its 
centuries. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

Charlemagne, feeling that the giant hand 
which grasps dominion must necessarily 
scatter it when it is relaxed, divided his pos- 
sessions among his heirs. By three steps, 
their subjects ascended upon their thrones. 
On the first of these degrees, they elected 
their monarch, but they chose him from the 
Imperial House; they el^ed Charles the 
Bald, the grandson of Charlemagne. On 
the second elevation, they deposed their 
monarch ; deposing Charles the Fat, the great 
grandson of Charlemagne. On the third 
ascent, they elected their monarch at their 
pleasure. 

In the annals of the successors of Charle- 
magne, we almost return to picture history, 
and an epithet conveys an event. When 
personal qualities created and destroyed 
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kings, no marvel that Charles the Fat 
and Charles the Simple lost the empire, 
which had been acquired by the exploits of 
Charles the Hammerer, and by the genius of 
Charles the Great. 

The thrpnes of Europe stand now with 
more steadiness ; and no longer the vacilla- 
tions of an individual, but those of a race, 
are requisite to shake them until they fall. 
The thrones of England and of France 
staggered beneath many Stuarts, and be- 
neath many Bourbons ; and even had their 
mechanism re-adjusted for Charles IL, and 
for Louis XVIII., before they finally failed 
to support tho£#races. 
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THE PAPACY. 

In the division of the power of Europe 
into two parts, the position of the papacy 
was at first much more firm than that of the 
empire ; its purposes were constant, if its 
workmen were various ; and these were ever 
changed so quickly, that they had not time 
to become wearied. The purposes of the 
empire were inconstant, and the accident of 
election, which was the only cause of the 
variety in the popes, was the smallest source 
of the variety in the empetfts. 

Nothing but a constant purpose, and the 
age at which the popes were necessarily 
elected, which supplied at once the fire of . 
ambition, and the safety-valve of hope to the 
workings of the extraordinary mechanism of 
the papacy, could have preserved an elective 
monarchy, the very test of barbarism, through- 
out ages of civilisation. 

The papacy had an uncertain succession 
from a small certain number of cardinals, 
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and a constant purpose; it is consequently 
still existing. 

The empire had an uncertain succession 
from a smaU number of princes, and an 
inconstant purpose; it existed during a very 
• long period. 

The kingdom of Poland had an uncertain 
succession from a large number of nobles, 
and an inconstant purpose; it very soon 
perished. 

The empire had at first been consecrated 
by the sanction of the papacy; when it 
became elective among the great princes of 
Germany, four of the Electors were eccle- 
siastical, three w6ie secular prmces. A fissure 
in the power of the empire was already here 
to be discerned. The dominions possessed by 
the pope were small, but they were solid, 
and consequently weighty; those possessed 
by the emperor were large, but this fissure 
ran into many invisible cavities throughout 
them; they were consequently light, and, 
during many centuries, the balance of power 
of the papacy and of the empire hung in 
equilibrium. 
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THE INVASIONS OP EUROPE DURING ' 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In the establishment, and in the succes- 
sive dominion, of the nations of the Lombards 
and of the Franks, Europe had nearly at- 
tained to the bulk, and acquired the pro- 
portions, of the materials out of which she 
was henceforth to be perfectly developed. 
During the progress of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, she received thifee new national 
elements into her civilisation; from the 
period of those ages until the present time, 
her changes have been nothing but combi- 
nations, re-arrangements, and improvements. 

The first of these new elements never 
possessed the power of amalgamation with 
Europe, and it was rejected by her, occa- 
sioning a vacancy which has not since been 
occupied; the second element was infinitely 
the most important addition that modem 
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civilisation ever received, the inclinations 
which it introduced are now predominant 
throughout Europe and Asia; the third 
element had upon her, indeed, a slight, but 
an enduring eflFect. 

The first of these additions to the system 
of Europe, was the invasion of the Saracens ; 
the second, the arrival of the Normans j the 
thu-d, the irruption of the Hungarians. 
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^ THE INVASION OF THE SARACENS. 

About nine centuries had elapsed from 
the time when Hannibal led his Carthagi- 
nians into Europe to that of her invasion 
by the Saracens. Throughout the duration 
of those great centuries, all the invaders of 
civilized Europe had arrived from her own 
Northern boundaries; the young strength 
of the second Western empu-e was now 
attacked by the ancient power of Asia; the 
agile steps of the brilliant Saracens passed 
quickly to the centre of France ; conquered 
by Charles Martel at Poitiers in 732, they 
returned to Spain, where they founded a 
kingdom. 

The power of the Franks was permanent 
in civilized Europe, because they were inferior 
in their civilisation to that of the empire of 
which they became possessed ; they thank- 
fully enjoyed its manners, and finally its 
laws ; the yet green wood of their strength 
was gradually dried and hardened by the 
still glowing embers of Roman glory, and 
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thus most powerfully contributed to the 
approa^hmg bla^e of the iUumination of 
Europe. 

The Saracens were not permanent in their 
European conquests, because they surpassed 
the inhabitants of tliese in civilisation; dur- 
ing their residence in Europe they composed 
a hard, brilliant, and powerful kingdom, but 
the cause of their power ensured its final 
ruin : they did not strengthen themselves by 
the adoption of inferiority. 

The religious intolerance of the East, 
which urged the Saracens into Spain, be- 
stowed upon this people five centuries of 
power; the religious intolerance of the 
West, which actuated their expulsion by the 
Spaniards, conferred upon that nation five 
centuries of decay. When the Saracens 
arrived in Spain, a strong and hostile people 
placed among many contendmg states in- 
vigorated their growing strength ; when the 
Saracens departed, these had no longer 
power to reanimate the space which had 
been occupied, and they sunk into the great 
vacancy. 
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THE INVASION OF THE NORMANS. 

There is a most remarkable difference 
between the first great Northern invasion 
suffered by the Roman empire, and the first 
which the continent of Europe beheld during 
the Middle Ages. The Goths moved fi-om the 
interior of Europe, and passed onward to 
the exterior. The Normans arrived from the 
exterior of Europe, and proceeded toward 
the interior; their conquests consequently- 
occasioned much less devastation than the 
Gothic triumphs, and they enjoyed a far 
more tranquil occupation of the territories 
which they acquired. 

A country of high civilisation possesses this 
blessing in the highest degree in its interior, 
because it proceeds from its own centre; a 
country of low civilisation possesses it in the 
Wghest degree on its exterior, because it ori- 
ginates from the circumference of others. 
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In the beginning of the ninth century, 
Charlemagne wept as he beheld the vessels of 
a Norman leader making their way into the 
Mediterranean sea. In the beginning of the 
tenth century, Rollo, chief of the Normans, 
seated in the lands of Normandy, married 
the daughter of Charles the Simple, the 
descendant of Charlemagne ; the Norman re- 
ceived on this occasion the rite of Christian 
baptism, and his sponsor at the font was 
Count Robert of Paris, the great ancestor of 
the line of princes which succeeded, durmg 
eight centuries, the house of Charlemagne 
upon the throne of France. 

The rise of a race, the fall of a dynasty, 

to our contemplation in the observation of a 
single group of persons. 

During the eleventh century, the de- 
scendant of the Norman kinsman of 
Charlemagne conquered, and in a chief 
degree founded, the kingdom of England; 
and a leader of the Normans conquered and 
founded the only kingdom of Italy during 
the Middle Ages, the kingdom of Naples. 
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THE INVASION OF THE HUNGARIANa 

The final convulsion of Europe before the 
subsidence, was occasioned, in the close of 
the ninth century, by the Hungarians. 
Arriving on the Eastern side of Europe, 
they combined some degree of the strength 
and of the rudeness which seated the 
Northern nations in the European con- 
tinent, with some part of the peculiarities 
which rendered it impossible that its 
Southern invaders should become a portion 
of it. The Hungarians consequently remain, 
but they remain in a considerable degree dis- 
tinct from the rest of Europe. 
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THE DOMIinONS OF THE POPES. 

The shores of Italy, the dominions of the 
popes, and the kingdom of Naples, were the 
first of its divisions which hardened into po- 
litical form in the Middle Ages ; the dominions 
of the popes, because they had been with 
difficulty accessible by land in the invasion 
of the Goths ; the kingdom of Naples, because 
it was easily accessible by sea in the inva- 
sion of the Normans. Then the cities of 
Loinbardy and of Tuscany appeared as rocks 
in the subsiding waste of unsettled power; 
they were republics which finally expanded 
into monarchies; the origin, and consequently 
the fate of Venice, were different fi'om those 
of the other states of Italy : the most power- 
ful of aU, it withered and died away without 
flowering into a kingdom. 

The Countess Matilda is the first woman, 
since the fall of the Roman empire, of whom 
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account must be taken in history ; she inhe- 
rited the greater part of Italy, and she 
bequeathed it to the papacy in the opening 
of the twelfth century. At the close of a 
century of contests with the emperors for 
the possession of this donation, the popes 
secured a portion of it; but, in 1452, 
Frederic III. was the last emperor who re- 
paired to Rome to receive his crown from 
the hands of the pope. Until the opening of 
the nineteenth century, the emperor was 
crowned in his own dominions without the 
pope; in 1804, the pope journeyed to Paris 
to present the crown to the emperor. 

The centre of the arch of power never cor- 
responds with the centre of the arch of its 
duration. 

The pope was a magnet of political alli- 
ance upon one side to the Italian states, and 
the emperor upon the other; the brilliant 
particles were incessantly changing places be- 
tween their attractions. The result was indi- 
cated by the changes in the election of one of 
these great powers. The pope was constantly 
elected by cardinals. The first determinate 
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number of the electors of the emperor, in 
the fourteenth century, was composed of 
four secular and of three ecclesiastical princes ; 
three centuries afterward, the electors con- 
sisted of six secular princes and of three 
ecclesiastical ; two centuries from that time, of 
nine secular princes and of one ecclesiastical ; 
within five years more, from the date of this 
constitution of its electors, the elective empire 
of the West terminated. 
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THE TERMINATION OF THE EMPIRE 
FOUNDED BY CHARLEMAGNE. 

The emperor Francis 11. abdicated the 
empu-e of Germany, and remained the heredi- 
tary emperor of Austria. Napoleon, a con- 
queror and a legislator, was the emperor of 
Rome, in the moment that he was the emperor 
of France. When Napoleon was about to be 
crowned, " Let it be in Paris!" exclaimed the 
Italians, yet Romans, " it is a triumph to us 
over the Gauls 1 " Rome still ruled Europe. 
Rome had crowned Charlemagne, whose em- 
pire cohered again in the empire of Napoleon ; 
but Rome did not crown Alexander, em- 
peror of Russia, against whose empire that 
of Napoleon was shivered. 

The fissure in the power of Europe, at the 
fall of the Roman empire, had completed its 
division; and the masses on both sides fell 
together, after standing ten centuries, at the 
termination of the third empire of the West 
of Napoleon. 
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The empire of Charlemagne was that of 
a new nation, and it survived himself; the 
empire of Napoleon was that of an old nation, 
and it perished before himself; but the key 
which retained him a prisoner was framed of 
all the iron, and of all the gold, of Europe. 
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THE ITALIAN STATES. 

Nothing has been found more diflSicult by 
the historians of Italy, than in what order, 
where events are at once distinct and contem- 
poraneous, to conduct their readers through 
the history of the Italian states. 

It is not a labyrinth which we have to 
thread ; a labyrinth always possesses a clue, 
which it is the office of the historian to 
unravel — ^it is a succession of cabinets which 
we are to visit — ^in what order are they to be 
visited ? AU of them open into the great gal- 
lery of Rome ; therefore, to begin with Rome 
may seem to be the most proper route. 

But if the history of Ancient Italy is to be 
traced in accompanying the people which 
branched outwardly from the vast stem of 
Rome, the history of Modem Italy must be 
developed in accompanying the nations 
>vh«e footetep, ™L k turn in their 
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march upon the dead leaves of that majestic 
dying trunk. 

' It is then from the circumference, and not 
from the centre, that we must enter upon the 
history of Modem Italy. 

No point in the circumference offers to our 
progress a path so straight, and so brilliantly 
illuminated, as the kingdom of Naples. 
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NAPLES. 

The history of Naples, during the second 
Western empire, may be compared to a lunar 
rainbow, reflecting again the sun of con- 
quest upon the clouds of war, in colours 
beautiful but faint, compared with the grand 
spectacle of the same nature which had pre- 
ceded it. 

From the peculiar situation of the kingdom 
of Naples, almost insulated from the remainder 
of the continent by the dominions of the 
pope, it presents, less large, and less visible, 
a reflex of the successive invasions of Europe. 

The migrations of conquest of civilized 
Europe, succeeded to the migrations of con- 
quest of barbarian Europe. 

Surrounded by the sea upon three sides, 
and by the dominions of the pope upon the 
fourth, Naples has been a kingdom during 
ten centuries; the Italian historians of the 
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Middle Ages designate it as the kingdom — 
the only kingdom in Italy. 

Arrested by its position from changes of 
government, the revolutions which the lapse 
of time occasions in every country, occasion- 
ed in Naples only changes of dynasties. 
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THE NORMANS IN NAPLES. 

The Normans, as . Christian knights, were 
as adventurous as they had been, as heathen 
pirates ; in the zeal for religion, and the spirit 
of chivalry, which were equally vivid in the 
commencement of the Middle Ages, pUgrim- 
ages to shrines more than once terminated 
in the conquests of kingdoms. 

The Normans first entered Italy in 1016, 
as pilgrims to the marine shrine of St. Mi- 
chael, which the valour and the piety of the 
Lombard conquerors of Italy had consecra- 
ted to the patron saint of both peoples upon 
a promontory of the Adriatic; the arms of the 
Normans speedily and powerfully contributed 
to the triumphs of the Lombards over the 
Greek emperor of the East, who divided 
with them the dominion of southern Italy. 

The second band of Normans who entered 
Italy, combating alternately for the Lom- 
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bards and for the Greeks, built, in 1029, the 
city of Aversa, in the neighbourhood of 
Capua. 

The third series of the triumphs of the 
Normans in Italy, under William Bras-de- 
Fer, son of Tancred de HauteviUe, victorious, 
in conjunction with the. Lombards and with 
the Greeks, over the Saracens of Sicily, in 
1038, and finally over the Greeks at Trani, 
on the Adriatic coast, in 1046, founded, 
under his half brother, Robert Guiscard, in 
1059, the kingdom of Naples ; the sole secu- 
lar dominion m Italy which has remained 
unchanged in poUtic^ form fi-om its foun- 
dation until the present time. 

Robert Guiscard, the most renowned of 
the twelve sons of Tancred de Hauteville, 
conquered the Saracens in numbers, whose 
ghosts Dante presents as some parallel to the 
schismatical crowd which he beheld in 
Malebolge. 

Dante places Robert Guiscard, as a con- 
queror of infidels, in the fifth heaven of his 
Paradise, with Joshua, with Judas Mac- 
cabeus, and with Charlemagne. 
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The Pope dreaded this new power at the 
extremity of Italy; it became a firm prop to 
his dominions, which in their turn formed 
an invaluable barricade to it from the remain- 
der of Europe. Weakness is often an excel- 
lent defence of strength. 

The first pope who went forth to battle 
as a general was Leo IX. , in the middle 
of the eleventh century, 1053 ; he was con-, 
quered by the Normans in Italy. 

The first pope who took refuge within his 
own castle of St. Angelo was Gregory VII., 
contending against the emperor, Henry IV., 
in the close of the eleventh century, 1084; 
he was rescued by the Normans in Italy. 
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THE NOEMANS IN SICILY. 

Roger, the youngest brother of Robert 
Guiscard, finally conquered Sicily fi-om the 
Saracens in 1090; more independent within 
his monarchy than his brother within that 
of Naples, because surrounded by the sea 
lipon every side, he refused to receive the 
legate of the pope. 

The pope judiciously appointed Roger 
himself to be his legate. This would have 
been the true policy for the popes to have 
adopted in every isknd of Christendom. 

The sovereignties of Naples and Sicily 
were united under Roger, their first king, 
the son of the conqueror Roger, in 1130; 
William, his son, fought against the Sara- 
cens in Syria, and conquered Acre, a mag- 
nificent Syrian laurel, which has bestowed 
undying wreaths upon many heroes in many 
ages. 
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At the close of the twelfth century, 1191, 
the re-conquest of Acre from Saladin was 
the chief triumph of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

•Jn the commencement of the third emph-e 
of the West, more than six centuries from 
the first conquest of Acre by the Normans, 
when France attempted to attack England 
in Asia, an English sailor, Sir Sidney Smith, 
in 1799, conquered France by land at Acre. 
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THE EMPEROR OF-GERMAKY MONARCH 
OF NAPLES AND SICILY, 

The Normans were monarchs of Naples 
and of Sicily for nearly a century and a 
half; the marriage of Constantia, the heh^ss 
of these kingdoms, with the emperor Henry 
VI., transf Jed thkr dominion I German^ 
at the close of the twelfth century. 

The power of the emperor pressed hardly 
upon the pope from the north, even although 
it was checked by the elastic resistance of 
the intervening Free Cities of Lombardy and 
of Tuscany; nothing could be more alarming 

.W U> L i. 0.1 suddenly .pproaehin^ 

from the south. Placed between Naples and 
Germany, the dominions of the popes were 
not merely a material barrier between those 
sovereignties — ^from the nature of their do- 
mination they formed a non-conducting 
opposition to immaterial influences, and the 
result of these circumstances is the perma- 
nent endurance of the originally Norman 
kingdom of Naples, 
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ATTEMPT TO PLACE AN ENGLISH PRINCE 

ON THE THRONE OP NAPLES 

AND SICILY. 

A century and a half had ahnost elapsed 
since the conquest of Acre by Richard Goeur- 
de-Lion-Ihe earnest darting forward of the 
power of England to join in the contests of 
the southern nations of Europe, of which, as 
of the first, the strongest memorials are pre- 
served in our literature and in our monu- 
ments — ^when the pope had recourse to the 
power established by the Normans in the 
north, to defend him against the dangers of 
the state founded by the Normans in the 
south ; he offered the crown of Naples and 
Sicily, in 1255, to Edmund, the younger 
son of Henry HI. of England. 

Within two years occurred the sole two 
instances in which a continental throne was 
accepted, although never ascended, by an 
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English prince. The brother of Henry IIL, 
Richard earl of Cornwall, was elected 
to the sovereignty of Germany, under the 
title of king of the Romans, and crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1257, during the great 
interregnum of the empire, between the faU 
of the house of Suabia and the ascension of 
the house of Hapsburg. 

But the Normans, who had conquered a 
kingdom in the Atlantic, were as bold as the 
Normans who had conquered a kingdom in 
the Mediterranean; the demands of the pope 
from England, for the expenses of the war 
with Naples, increased the fury of the 
barons' wars with Henry III., and the king 
relinquished for the earl of Lancaster the 
crown of Naples. 

The migrations of nations had subsided at 
this period of European history into the 
migrations of monarchs. 

Five years only had passed since St. Louis 
of France had been taken prisoner in Egypt, 
in 1250, in his first attempt to conquer the 
Holy Land. 

A century elapsed before again a king of 
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France was a prisoner. John II. was, in 
1356, the earliest of the three monarchs 
of France, who have signalized the mili- 
tary genius of their dominions, as the only 
sovereigns who have been the captives of 
war in Europe. 

Nearly two centuries passed from the 
time of the battle of Poitiers, before 
Francis I. was, at Pavia, in 1525, the most 
memorable prisoner in history, until, at the 
period of neLly three centuries, the emperor 
of France was a captive in 1815, after the 
loss of the last historic battle of Europe. 

A warrior sovereign becomes more rare in 
history in arithmetical progression, and the 

qxact. 
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A FRENCH PRINCE MONARCH OP NAPLES 

AND SICILY. 

When the crown of Naples and of Sicily 
was rejected by a prince of England, the 
insulated position of which country would, 
in the event of his accession, have secured the 
papal dominions from the danger of the 
pressure upon their north of a continental 
monarchy, dynastically united with that of 
Naples upon their south, it was offered by the 
pope to a prince of France. 

Charles, count of Anjou, brother g£ St. 
Louis, accepted the endowment; he was 
crowned by the pontiff at Rome, in 1266, 
as the sovereign of the dominions of which 
he was not yet the conqueror ; pledging his 
faith never to accept the empire of Germany, 
nor to unite with it the rule of the southern 
kingdoms bestowed upon him. This ultimate 
precaution of the papal policy, to prevent 
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the union of Germany and Naples by iden- 
tity of dynasty, and to obviate the crushing of 
his intermediate dominions by the junction 
of those great sovereignties, proved perfectly 
successful. 

The emperor of Germany, from whom 
Charles of Anjou conquered Naples and Sicily, 
was the young Conradin, fourth in descent 
from Henry VL, who married Constantia, 
the Norman heiress of those kingdoms; in 
the unhappy Conradin terminated the house 
of Suabia, and Rodolph of Hapsburg ascend- 
ed, in 1273, the imperial throne, upon which 
his descendants were seated, when the fall of 
the second empire of the West was designa- 
ted by its abdication by Francis IL, in 1806. 
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THE THEEE REGICIDES OF EUROPK 

Conradin was the first of the three heredi- 
tary monarchs in Europe, who, alone, have 
perished upon the scaflTold in the capitals of 
then- dominions. 

The horror of Europe, in 1649, at the 
death of Charles I. of England, and, in 
1793, at that of Louis XVI. of France, 
probably never exceeded the emotions it 
experienced m 1268, when the first of 
these tragedies was presented to it; in 
which the martyr was a hero and a youth, 
the last of a lofty line of emperors, the victim 
of no one of those great collisions of con- 
tending principles, in which virtue herself 
represses lamentation in the majority. 

The natures of the divers contending 
powers during the progression of Europe, 
are indisputably displayed to us in the cata- 
strophes of these several histories; m the 
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representation of the first, we gaze upon the 
consequences of the struggles of kmgdoms 
yet undetermined; in the development of 
the two succeeding, we behold the results of 
the contentions of kings with their subjects. 

When the last of these tragedies held all 
civilized Europe breathless, the most illustri- 
ous of those who wept upon the shores of 
England when the curtain fell, announced — 
alike a fact and a prediction — the age of 
chivalry is gone. 

At the time of the first of these events 
chivalry was yet paramount: not its least 
positive effect, and one of its most touch- 
ing manifestations, was produced when the 
young emperor threw dpwn from the scaffold 
his glove, as the investiture of his dominions ; 
the gage was carried by a gentleman to Peter, 
king of Arragon, the kinsman of Conradin. 
In 1282, the king of Arragon was seated 
upon the throne of Sicily; in 1445, the king 
of Arragon ascended the throne of Naples. 



i 
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THE SPANIARDS IN SICILY. 

The dominion which freedom ever holds 
over islands, was manifest in the re-conquest 
of Naples and Sicily from Charles of Anjou. 
John, lord of the little island of Prodda, 
stimulated Peter of Arragon to the enterprise 
which speedily made the island, sister of the 
twin dominions, his own. The Spanish fleet 
was lying ofi* the coast of Africa, when a 
revolt spontaneously burst forth in Sicily. 
At Palermo, on Easter eve, 1282, fourteen 
years after the decapitation of yoimg Con- 
radin, the French masters of Sicily were at 
once destroyed. 

The virtues of an individual were revered 
amidst national abhorrence, and those of a 
people resisted the momentum of the sudden 
outbreak of a long-cherished vengeance. Let 
the memory of William de Pourcelets, a 
gentleman of Provence, receive the signal 
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honour due to his having been thus except- 
ed from the massacre of the Sicilian Vespers, 

Peter of Arragon passed onward from 
Sicily to the kingdom of Naples, which, from 
the severance occasioned by the peculiar 
nature of the power of the pope, was insu- 
lated almost as effectually from the remainder 
of Italy, as Sicily was by the waters of the 
Mediterranean. Charles the Lame, the son 
of Charles of Anjou, secured for a time the 
sway of princes of France over Naples, by 
relinquishing Sicily to those of Arragon, 
whose descendants^eigned over this island, 
as an independent kingdom, for more than a 
century, until the marriage of Mary, their 
heiress, with Martin, son of king Martin of 
Arragon, who inherited from him Sicily, 
reunited the distant monarchies. 

The marriage of the heiress of the Nor- 
man conquerors of Naples with the emperor 
of Germany, had threatened that the dynastic 
union of such vast continental dominions 
might rapidly become a territorial junction; 
and that it'might ingulf in its progress every 
thing, the possession of which the empire 
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had tolerated to the papacy, of the donation 
of Matilda. The apprehensions of the pon- 
tiff upon this occasion had seated, for the first 
time, a prince of France, who could boast of 
no hereditary claim from Charlemagne, upon 
a throne of Italy. Upon the marriage of 
the heiress of the Spanish conquerors of 
Sicily with her kinsman of Arragon, the in- 
sulation of her inheritance permitted to the 
tremors of so just a prevision from the Vati- 
can, the peaceful aggregation of their terri- 
tories. 
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JOANNA OF NAPLEa 

Could the possibility be supposed by us, 
that time had already confounded the re- 
cords of the fourteenth with those of the 
sixteenth century, we might then imagine 
that the adventures of Joanna, the fourth 
Angevin sovereign of Naples, and her first 
husband, prince Andrew of Hungary, and 
those of Mary queen of Scotland and her 
second husband, Lord Damley, presented to 
us but a single tragedy, in which ignorance 
and credulity had assigned the principal parts 
to different performed aa the hero and the 
heroine, so close is the resemblance in the 
facts of these histories, and so exact is 
the correspondence of doubts as to their 
significance in the historians by whom they 
are related. 

At the epochs of the events in this man- 
ner associated, in the south and in the north 
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of Europe, Naples and Britain were respec- 
tively in the most brilliant phases of their 
literary ascension. King Robert the Wise of 
Naples, the grandfather of Joanna, was the 
friend of Petrarch and the patron of Boc 
caccio ; and Spenser, as the poetical advocate 
of queen Elizabeth, recapitulates, in the enu- 
merated charges against the beautiftd and 
treacherous Duessa, the apparent crimes of 
Mary queen of Scots. 

The light of literature required two hun- 
dred years to accomplish the transit of ten 
degrees of latitude. 

Plague and famine cannot but be the 
oppressors of an island, but of a continental 
kingdom they may occasionally prove the 
deliverers. The troops of the king of Hun- 
gary, on their way to avenge the fate of his 
brother Andrew, were checked in their pro- 
gress by the plague of Florence, which 
extended its ravages to Naples. 

On the occasion of the plague of Florence 
in 1348, the brilliant imaginations of the 
south of Europe were captivated by Boc- 
caccio, with tales of gaiety and romance from 
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every city of Italy, and with the relation of 
the escape of ladies and gentlemen from the 
pestilence, to the enchanting pleasures of a 
rural palace. 

On the occasion of the plague of London 
in 1665, the gloomy imaginations of the 
north were fascinated by Defoe, with the 
narrative of the explorations, by a citizen, of 
the gloom of deserted warehouses and 
alleys, and with the details of the flight of 
mechanics and artisans, into the desolation 
and the privation of the fields. 

Pope Clement V. had, in 1309, trans- 
lated the residence of the papal see to 
Avignon, a policy fraught with similar peril 
to the papal authority of Rome, to the shock 
which her imperial dignity had incurred by 
the transfer to Constantinople, in 330, of the 
residence of the emperors. During this 
abode within the precincts of its own territory 
upon the confines of France, the papal see 
gave refuge to Joanna, the descendant of the 
French princes whom it had first summoned 
into the extremity of Italy. 

This singular translation of the abode of 
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the popes, which remained without any 
parallel until the successive revolutions of 
the nineteenth century, distinctly announced 
that the next great empire of the West must 
arise in France, when the popes, the represen- 
tatives of one of the two grand divisions of the 
power of Europe, were, during a period of 
nearly seventy years, resident within a terri- 
tory which was almost girdled by her au- 
thority. 

Joanna, in continual and final parallelism 
of destiny with that of Mary of Scotland, 
after a long reign over Naples, was finally 
conquered by her kinsman, Charles of 
Durazzo, and perished in her captivity, in 
1382 ; by her bequest a claim to the king- 
dom of which she had been deprived, and 
the possession of the county of Provence, 
were inherited by Louis of Anjou, the second 
son of John the Good of France, the glorious 
captive of the Black Prince of England. 

Joanna II. of Naples, the daughter of 
Charles of Durazzo, bequeathed the kingdom 
she possessed to Alfonso the Magnanimous, 
of Arragon; thus, in 1435, were the sove- 
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reignties of Naples and of Sicily re-united 
after their severance by the Sicilian Vespers ; 
at the period of the lapse of an hundred 
and sixty-seven years from the execution of 
the unhappy Conradin. 
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THE CONQUEST OF NAPLES BY CH A TILES 

Yin. OF FKANCE. 

During ninety-nine years the pretensions 
of the second house of Anjouto the kingdom 
of Naples slumbered in the possession of the 
counts of Provence, an inheritance of which 
they did not attempt to avail themselves — 
a bomb to which fire had not yet been ap- 
plied, was transmitted by them from hand to 
hand. 

Charles, the last count of Provence, be- 
queathed the dormant tempest, in 1481, to 
Louis XI. of France; in the possession of 
his son, Charles VIII., it burst forth, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, into 
the most memorable war which Europe 
had endured since the epoch of the fall 
of the Roman empire; a war in which 
the pope, the emperor, the king of Spain, 
and the king of England, all the sovereigns 
and all the states of Italy, bore their parts 
— ^a war arising in the period when princes 
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were, as individuals, the most powerful- 
war in the most literary part of Europe, in 
its most literary time — a war which has been 
recounted by politicians the most politic of 
the world — a, war, with the anticipations of 
the consequences of which, the most judicious 
of historians has terminated his history of 
the Middle Ages in Italy. 

Charles VIII, of France was aroused 
to his invasion of Italy by Ludovico Sforza, 
who had possessed himself of the duchy of 
Milan, the inheritance of his nephew, Gian 
Galeazzo. 

The effects of crime are always consider- 
able, because it is opposed to the predomi- 
nance of the nature of things, and it dis- 
places their progression ; the effects of virtue 
are frequently unhistorical, being harmoni- 
ous with demonstrations which axe but in- 
creased in their uniformity. 

Charles overran the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1494, with a rapidity and with an ease 
which the first of Italian historians, and the 
second of Italian poets, have described in 
the same phrase — ^the kingdom of Naples 
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was won, yet not a lance was couched. 
Guicciardini seems here to reflect the brilliant 
stroke of Ariosto. 

The advantages to be derived from history 
written by a contemporary of its events are 
incalculable, because they result from the 
changes of time ; the disadvantages may be 
computed, because they arise from the nature 
df man. 

Alfonso the Magnanimous, had secured 
the succession to his acquisition of Naples to 
Ferdinand, his son ; Arragon and SicUy were 
the legitimate inheritance of his brother, 
John II. 

Alfonso, the son of Ferdinand, fled like 
chaff before the wind from the hosts of 
France, which poured themselves upon the 
southern extremity of Italy ; the rushing of 
this tide of conquest so alarmed the pope, 
the emperor, and the king of Spain, and 
they erected against its recurrence such 
barriers, that it never again inundated 
Naples until, during the third empire of the 
West, every landmark of Europe was swept 
away by the deluge of tiie armies of Napoleon 
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— the echo to the thunder of the first great 
wave at Marengo, in 1800, was the exclama- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, that the maps of Europe 
had become worthless. 

In the eighth century, when the Saracens 
were sunmioned into the Spanish kingdom 
of the Goths by the Gothic count Julian, 
the forces of Europe were altogether unde- 
termined ; no interference was then attempted 
by them, and the dominion of the Goths 
was crushed. When the French were now 
called, by an Italian prince, Ludovico Sforza, 
into Italy, at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the political powers of Europe were in 
a considerable degree established; they po- 
tently intervened, and the kingdom of Naples 
was rescued fi:om the possession of France. 

The three sovereigns, confederated in their 
resistance, attempted to dam up the tide of 
the French forces, and to sever it fi'om its 
source ; their troops encountered Charles in 
the duchy of Parma, on his return into 
France, in 1495 ; he struggled through them 
on his way with difficulty, and his army in 
Naples speedily surrendered itself. 
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Iimocent IV., in calling the first house 
of Anjou into Naples, more than three hun- 
dred years before this time, had cast the 
first thread of the web, which was now com- 
plicated into strength and resplendency by 
the entwining, or by the entanglement, of 
every power in Europe. 

Presently three strong and brilliant cords 
of this intricacy, the emperor Charles V., 
Francis I. of France, and Henry VIII. of 
England, were predominant; crossing, sha- 
dowing, strengthening one another. 

England, the only island of these powers, 
was the first of them to unfasten, in 1534, the 
knot of papal authority which had bound 
her. The Spanish Netherlands, possessing a 
wide extent of sea-coast, were next successM 
in this undertaking, nearly half a century 
later, in 1581. France, having a smaller 
proportion of sea-coast, renounced the tem- 
poral authority of the popes, by the declara- 
tion of her clergy, a century fi:om this 
period, in 1682. 
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THE CONQUEST OF NAPLES BY FERDI- 
NAND OF ARRAGON. 

In the first year of the sixteenth century, 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, reconquered 
the kingdom of Naples fi:'om Frederic, grand- 
son of Alfonso the Magnanimous, in con- 
junction with Louis XII. of France — ^pro- 
posing to divide the acquisition — an in- 
stance, singular in history, of the projected 
partition by two European powers of a great 
kingdom, which was in contact with the 
dominions of neither. 

The Great Captain Gonsalvo of Cordova, 
the general of Ferdinand of Arragon, speedily 
banished the confederate army of France 
from Naples, and during an hundred and 
ninety-nine years the sovereigns of Spain 
were in possession of the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily. Time, at the expiration of that 
period, did justice to the heirs of Louis XII. 
of France. 
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SPANISH VICEROYS IN NAPLES AND 

SICILY. 

Spain, being severed fix>m Naples by the 
dominions of the pope, even at the time of 
her vast power over Italy, during the empu-e 
of Charles V., was compelled to govern this 
kingdom by the mean of a viceroy, a species 
of power which is most weak at the shortest 
distance from its origm. No viceroy has 
hitherto permanently benefited Ireland, with 
the exception of Lord Strafford, to whose 
memory that country owes a deep debt of 
gratitude for the introduction of her linen 
manufacture; several English viceroys of 
India have conferred enduring boons upon 
the dominions which they ruled. 

With the heir of Ferdinand of Arragon, 
the emperor Charles V., Spain received the 
dominion of the Netherlands, in 1516; 
xmder her succeeding sovereign, Philip II., 
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she lost the Netherlands, in 1581, and she 
acquired the kingdom of Portugal, in 1580. 
According to the course of mental illumina- 
tion, and of the domination which accom- 
panies it, a loss in the north suffered by 
Spain was irretrievable— an acquisition made 
by her in the south was a misfortune. In 
the opening of the eighteenth century, Spain 
was deliberately dismembered by all the 
powers of Europe, and her crown was seized 
for his grandson, by Louis XIV. of France. 
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THE WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 

Spain dispossessed France of the kingdom, 
of Naples from the opening of the sixteenth 
to the close of the seventeenth century; 
princes of France have since that period 
been possessed of Naples^ of Sicily, and of 
Spain. Louis XIV. exclaimed, when his 
grandson was king of Spain, in 1700 — ^the 
Pyrenees are no more ! — and thus very pre- 
cisely exemplified vaulting ambition, which 
o'erleaps itself and falls on the other side. 
The Bourbon princes now reign upon the 
southern side alone of the Pyrenees. 

On the great occasion of the war of the 
Spanish Succession, power united itself to 
power by that continual attraction of gravi- 
tation which is as effective between these 
influences in the mental world, as in its 
action in the physical world between weight 
and weight. England, by the treaty of 
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Utrecht, in 1713, gained from Spain, with 
two square miles of mountain, with the 
fortress of Gibraltar upon it, all the Medi- 
terranean Sea; and from France, the island 
of Newfoundland, a stepping-stone to Canada, 
which was conquered by her half a century 
later, in 1763. Canada still remains a por- 
tion of the dominions of England, because 
this acquisition was made from the kingdom of 
France ; it preserves the monarchical impulse 
of its first political institution. Canada has 
been subject to these European monarchies 
during two hundred and forty-three years 
— ^it was acquired by France, in 1608, under 
the popular monarchy of Henry IV. New 
England was subject to an European mon- 
archy during one hundred and thirty-nine 
yeai's — ^it was founded by England, in 1643, 
during the unpopular monarchy of Charles T. 
The whole of the eighteenth century was 
occupied by Europe in lopping and prun- 
ing empires, in its very first year the work 
was commenced with Spain, whose boughs 
extended so far and wide that they were 
easily diminished in every direction. France 
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then lost a little of her extent in the wars of 
Marlborough ; but her stem was so vast, and 
her branches were so interlaced, that she 
was not accessible to more. The inheritance 
of Maria Theresa of Austria was then dis* 
membered, of Silesia to the north, and of 
Parma to the south. Poland was next di- 
vided, in 1772. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury political power lay chiefly in the south 
of Europe; during the eighteenth century, 
its preponderance was in the north, and the 
blows fell in succession, with increasing 
violence, from that quarter. At the conclu- 
sion of the eighteenth century, England lost 
North America, France lost Canada, and — 
during the earthquake of civilisation which 
occasioned its mighty tides to flow backward 
— ^Afiica conquered Europe in the island of 
Haiti. 

Naples and Sicily were assigned, in the 
dismemberment of the dominions of Spain, 
to the emperor Charles VI., father of Maria 
Theresa, in 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht; 
but the continual, unvarying efiect of the 
territorial position of these kingdoms, in 
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their severance from the remainder ©f the 
continent of Europe by the possessions of the 
popes, was again very quickly manifest ; they 
were reconquered, in 1735, by Charles, 
second son of PhiKp, the first Bourbon king 
of Spain, and Austria relinquished to him 
her claim to the crowns of these distant and 
hazardous acquisitions, receiving in exchange 
the possession of the Grand duchy of Tuscany, 
the maternal inheritance of Charles, upon 
the demise of John Gaston, the last of the 
house of Medici, in 1737. Tuscany, not 
being divided from the remainder of the 
empire of Austria by the papal states, is 
retained in her possession at the present 
time. 

When Naples and Sicily thus received 
from Spain the house of their actual sove- 
reigns, the powers of Europe prohibited the 
future re-union of these three crowns. 
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THE CONTESTS OP EUROPE WITH AFRICA 
AND ASIA UPON THE COAST OF 

NAPLES. 

Upon plains all but identical in position 
upon the shores of the kingdom of Naples, 
exposed to invasions by sea upon every side, 
save that which led to the city which go- 
verned the world, two battles, with a long 
interval of time interposed, have designated, 
with a unity of place which confers addi- 
tional dignity upon even these two great 
acts of the drama of history, the successive 
struggles which Europe was compelled to 
undergo with the two quarters of the globe, 
of whose existence alone, she was, at the 
period of those contests, cognizant. 

The first of these engagements, two hun- 
dred and sixteen years before the Christian 
era, at a period when the power of Europe 
had its centre at Rome^ was the contention 
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of Europe with Africa, when HannibaVthe 
greatest son of the latter, was the conqueror 
upon the shore of the Adriatic at Cannae. 

The empire of Africa appears to our retro- 
spect as a magnificent shadow cast by the 
Roman empire across the Mediterranean 
sea — its motions were as bold, its dimensions 
were as gigantio— with the empire of Rome 
it feU. 

The second of these great contentions took 
place after an interval of more than twelve 
centuries. Asia, in her turn, threatened the 
invasion of Europe, and the Saracens were 
repulsed by the Normans upon the shore of 
the Adriatic. 

Europe, during her youth, thus endured 
the attacks, first of Africa, afterward of Asia. 
After having curbed these continents, her 
nations at first contended with each other, 
and then, her powers having been strength- 
ened into superfluity, she attacked, in her 
turn, first Asia in India, then Africa in Al- 
giers, so exactly true to conversity was her 
path. 
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THE THREE ROMANTIC HISTORIES OF 
NAPLES AND SICILY. 

The kingdoms of Naples and Sicily are 
signally adapted to be the theatres of romai^ 
tic occurrences; from several diflferent cir- 
cumstances, they are the portions of civilized 
Europe lying the most open to Asia, they 
possess a vast extent of sea-coast, and they 
are with difficulty accessible by land to the 
remaining kingdoms of Europe. 

Accordingly, these countries have been 
the scenes of three of the most extraordinary 
outbreaks of national emotion, whose records 
axe to be discovered within the pages of mo- 
dem history. 

The first of these occurrences, at the close 
of the thirteenth century, was the insurrec- 
tion of the Sicilian Vespers- 
Sicily, Ijang directly open to Africa and 
to Asia, offers the sole instance in European 
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annals of the massacre of a race ; the histo- 
ries of Africa and of Asia present several 
such events: to them belongs the relation of 
the destruction of the Abencerrages, although 
it was transacted in Europe. 

The second of these occurrences, which 
took place more than two centuries later, is 
the Combat of Barletta. 

The Sicilian Vespers recall the time of the 
first conquest of Naples and Sicily by France; 
the Combat of Barletta marks the period of 
their final domination by Spain. 

The first of these violent outbreaks of 
national emotion was a massacre^ the predo- 
minance of the Norman race, and the course 
of two hundred years occasioned the second 
to be a taurruiment 

Upon the same thrice memorable plain, 
bordered by the Adriatic sea, upon which the 
formidable power of Africa, led by Hannibal, 
had been resisted in the battle of Cannae, 
and the forces of the Saracens had been 
repelled by William Braa-de-Fer, the first 
Norman prince of Naples, an accidental 
challenge occasioned, in 1503, the encounter 
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of thirteen gentlemen of Italy, in alliance with 
the forces of Ferdinand of Arragon, under 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, with thirteen gentlemen 
of France, a portion of those of Louis XII. 
The Italians triumphed, and their great his- 
torian, Guicciardini, describes their victory 
over the descendants of the Gauls, in words 
which fill the air in which his pages are 
read, with the clangour of military exulta- 
tion. 

The third romantic historical event in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, is the revolt 
of Masaniello, which occurred nearly a cen- 
tury and a half subsequent to the Combat 
of Barletta. 
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THg REVOLT OF MASANIEI.LO. 

Insurrections against governments free in 
their origin and become tyrannical, are con- 
stantly those of numbers: insurrections 
against governments originaUy tyrannical, 
are always those of individuals, and they are 
possessed accordingly of the advantages and 
of the disadvantages of such an origin ; these 
may be enumerated as force of will, distinct- 
ness of purpose, the probability of sudden 
success, and the danger of speedy extinc- 
tion. 

The light of the sunset of freedom recedes 
indeed finally from the recesses of the world 
to its summits, but that of its sunrise illu- 
minates the summits alone. 

Excepting the case of Holland, no insur- 
rection, not even that of a nation, was ever 
successful against vice-regal power. If the 
strength of government languishes by labour- 
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ing at a distance from its origin, the force of 
insurrection is paralysed by the perception 
that success itself involves the necessity of a 
second contest 

The insurrection of Rienzi at Rome had 
taken place in 1347, exactly three centuries 
before that of MasanieUo at Naples. History 
affords to us in these events two of h« 
most striking lessons of the inexorable bene- 
volence of Providence, which makes prognes- 
sion the unvaried law of the universe. 

The enterprise of Rienzi attempted to 
evoke the ghost of the Roman empire. At- 
tempt more vain to recall the ghost of mind 
departed, than efforts to represent that of the 
departed body! The former has become 
altered in its relations to the actual world, 
more essentially than the latter. 

The insurrection of MasanieUo was an 
endeavour to decompose society into its ori- 
ginal elements, a species of decomposition 
which is possible in physics, but not in morals; 
the atmosphere through which the latter 
pass varies, because it is designed to vivify 
progressive being, the atmosphere of physics 
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does not vary, because it is intended to sup- 
port similar existence. 

Both Rienzi and Masaniello, having placed 
themselves in positions contrary to the pro- 
gression of the world, became giddy; both — 
after having been for a time the idols and 
the masters of the multitude, of a sort and 
in a degree according to the respective na- 
tures of their characters, then- aims, and their 
positions, the first a Roman student, the 
second a Neapolitan fisherman — ^lost their 
faculties, and perished. 
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NAPOLEON'S VICE-KING OF NAPLES. 

Naples, in the nineteenth century, has 
displayed the nature of her peculiar charac- 
ter, occasioned by the influences of her sea- 
coasts, of the adjacent papal states, and of 
her neighbours, Africa and Asia, in a man-- 
ner as definite and as singular as she made 
it manifest in the thirteenth century, in the 
Vespers of Palermo, and in the seventeenth 
century, in the ipsurrection of Masaniello. 

Of all the lieutenants of Napoleon in the 
third empire of the West, the vice-kings of 
his dominions to the north, to the south, and 
to the east, one alone, amidst all these diver- 
sities of nations and of climates, (other cir- 
cumstances were substantially the same) 
perished by a violent death. 

The death of Murat, recalled to all Eu- 
rope — as a tragedy of race, the Sicilian Ves- 
pers — as a tragedy of popular resentment. 
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the fall of Masaniello— when, in his attempt 
to imitate the inimitable landing from Elba, 
he was massacred upon the shore of the 
kingdom of Naples, which he had governed 
as the vice-king of Napoleon. 
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VENICE. 

The most important and the most interest- 
ing of the states of Italy is Venice. It stands 
completely alone from the remainder of 
Italy in its origin, in its constitution, in its 
unequalled permanence, and in its fall. 

Venice was the offshoot of the decaying 
trunk of Kome — an offshoot which could 
not possibly have been nurtured when the 
supporting soil of her dominions in Europe, 
in Asia, and in AMca, no longer maintained 
her rigid and majestic form, and she fell — 
had it not struck its roots among the waters. 

The proportions of Venice, its instincts of 
development and of supremacy, were the 
same as those of Rome. Like the infant 
Moses among the bulrushes, it preserved 
amid the waters, for fresh exertions, the 
habits and the energies of a race which had 
been overcome upon the earth. 
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Modern historians may well have pro- 
nounced Venice to be an anomaly and a 
singularity among nations. In the Middle 
Ages of Europe, it was governed by the Ro^ 
mans of ancient history, it was an animated 
Pompeii ; it presents the only instance known 
to history, on a scale, and possessed of a 
force, which renders it of importance, of the 
mind of antiquity preserved by the effects of 
space from the changes produced by time. 

Venice was the only surviving child of 
ancient Rome ; separated in her infancy from 
her parent, she retained, throughout her rug- 
ged youth, the deep impressions of the vast- 
ness of her ancestral power, of the grandeur 
of her maternal palace, of the character of 
the rules of empire to which she had listened 
while in her cradle. 

The career of Venice exemplifies perfectly 
the justice of the political aphorism of Ma- 
chiavelli, that the state which would become 
as Rome, must in all things do as Rome. 
The most celebrated sacrifice to Roman 
greatness has its parallel in Venetian annals. 

The first Brutus sacrificed his sons publicly 
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in Rome to the preservation of his country ; 
the records of every state in Europe, save 
those of Venice, may be searched in vain to 
produce an evidence of the converse of this 
crime. 

The senate rewarded publicly in Venice 
a son who brought to them the head of his 
father, which was forfeited by their procla- 
mation. The Gothic mind shudders at such 
a species of patriotism; the Roman mind 
honoured it as fearlessly in Venice, as it had 
done in Rome. 

Venice was perfectly free from Gothic in- 
stitutions, from Gothic laws, and from Gothic 
thoughts. 

If a few nobles and peasants of the ancien 
rigime of France, had sheltered themselves 
from the political and moral changes occa- 
sioned by the French revolution, within the 
walls of a castle situated in a morass upon 
the sea-coast, the relation of their circiim- 
stances to those of the remainder of France 
would have borne a considerable resemblance 
to the correspondence of the condition of 
Venice with that of the remainder of Italy. 
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Venice, entering upon her existence at th« 
distance of neariy twelve centuries from the 
commencement of that of Rome, ran through 
the career of Rome with the unfailing, in- 
stinctive instigations of hereditary descent. 

Perhaps this was the cause that, when 
Venice too fell, her fall was also complete. 
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VEISTETIAN AKISTOCRACY. 

Venice, the construction of whose consti- 
tution was so different from that of any other 
Italian republic, who was so rigidly aristo- 
cratic, who had the smallest possible secu- 
rity for the maintenance of an aristocracy, 
in the" admission of the people by money 
alone, and not by merit, to aristocratical pri- 
vileges, formed a compact surface over her 
subjects, stronger, incomparably, than that 
of any other contemporary Italian govern- 
ment, but when it fell, it must necessarily 
fall altogether; alteration was destruction. 
"Wlien a mass of any nature is possessed of 
sufficient attraction to cohere firmly, and its 
surface of sufficient hardness to resist any 
effects from its atmosphere, and from time, 
all that it adds to itself must be, and must 
remain, below. 

Aristocracies have constantly been most 
strong, when they have been least pure. 
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And, by one of those paradoxical con- 
trivances which are so frequently offered to 
our admiration by the exquisite ingenuity 
of nature, the smaller is the difference be- 
tween the levels of individuals, the greater 
is the distinction of the highest individual. 

A relative social superiority was accu- 
rately claimed by the Helvetic deputy of 
the eighteenth century, who replied to the 
remark of a French diplomatist, that he was 
the representative of his king, by observing 
that he was the representative of his equals. 

In Venice, nobility never was acquired by 
merit, but it was occasionally bought. 

The aristocracy of England is open to 
public services, and to wealth ; the preserva- 
tion of the aristocracy is consequently the 
interest of the three most powerful springs 
of action of the people ; virtue, ambition, and 
lucre. 

It is necessary, for the just consideration 
of the subject, to retrograde a step in its ob- 
servation. The path to the performance of 
public services must either be open to all, or 
ambition will certainly become a mine to the 
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garrison, instead of being a bomb to the 
enemy. 

In Spain, in France, and in Germany, the 
path to many pubUc services was open to 
the nobles alone; Spain consequently wither^ 
ed,. France exploded, and her explosion scat- 
tered the second empire of the West, pos- 
sessed by Germany, into the great remainder 
ofthe empire of Austria. 

In France, if a nobleman employed him- 
self in conmierce, he forfeited, during such 
occupation, his nobility. The spirit which 
gave occasion to this law, conferred the dan- 
ger of incurring its penalty. 

In England, where, liberty being honour- 
able, commerce, which is essentially con- 
nected with liberty, is also honourable; the 
wealth of commerce is invariably transformed 
into the wealth of territory, and the nobility 
is rich. 

The consequences of the laws of France 
and of England relating to nobihty were, 
that in France, noblemen became merchants, 
in England, merchants became noblemen. 

There are so few first principles in the 
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world, that their consequences are, of necet- 
sity, prodigious; the principle, that liberty 
is honourable, leads to the foundation, and 
maintains the permanence of monarchies. 

The spirit governing the continental mon- 
archies of Europe, which rendered the de- 
scent from nobiUty so easy, was compeUed, 
by a perversion of its original idea, which 
manifested that it was much corrupted, and 
that it must speedily either perish, or be revi- 
vified, to render the ascent to this elevation 
also very easy, otherwise nothing would 
have been preserved upon the summit ; thus 
nobility was sold in France, in Germany, and 
in Spain. 

It is always the office of law to discuss, 
it is generally the privilege of law to defend, 
dvil rights. Power in France did not wish 
that civil rights should be discussed, it 
wished much less that they should be de- 
fended. The nobility of the law was, in 
France, separate in appellation, and inferior 
in estimation, with regard to military no- 
bility. 

Military conquest often defends civil rights 
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more effectually than the utmost efforts of 
legal conquest, and it is rare in proportion 
to the magnitude of its consequences. It is 
rewarded in England in a degree according 
to its rarity and to its importance. 

In England, there does not exist any dis- 
tinction of appellation between the nobility 
of lawyers, and the nobility of soldiers ; the 
nobility of the law stands in more high esti- 
mation than military nobility ; many more 
English peerages have been acquired by 
lawyers than by soldiers, but no English 
lawyer was ever created a duke. 
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VENETIAK COMMERCE. 

The military invasion of Asia by Europe, 
has never been enduringly triumphant ; Eu- 
ropean commercial conquest of Asiatic power 
has always been permanently successful. 

The crusades accomplished, during the 
second empire of the West, the first military 
invasion of Asia by Europe ; a second was 
not attempted by her until the third empire 
of the West of Napoleon. 

The crusades were excited alike by the 
dawning virtues of Christianity, and by the 
lingeringrestlessness of barbarism; the sove- 
reigns of England and of France carried 
to the conquest of the Holy City in Asia, 
the hereditary spirit of enterprise and of 
dominance which had seated them upon 
their thrones in Europe. The exotic king- 
dom of Jerusalem, the most beautiful de- 
monstration of those feelings and impulses 
of the Middle Ages, whose creations all sub- 
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sequent ages have laboured, it is hoped in 
vain, to undo, endured from the close of the 
eleventh to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The spirit of the crusades said Good 
night ! to Asia, at the time when the spirit 
of commerce said Good morning ! 

The earliest commercial Asiatic conquests 
made by Europe were those of Venice, they 
were accomplished, and their rich fruits 
were enjoyed, by individuals, until, after 
three hundred years, these were swept forth 
from their hands, not indeed by any reflu- 
ence of Asiatic energy, but by fresh waves 
of the same commercial conquest, sweeping 
in triumphant succession from Portugi in 
1497, from Holland, in 1595, and from 
England, in 1600. The military invasion of 
Asia, attempted by Napoleon, was but an 
endeavour to reach the commercial Asiatic 
conquests gained by England, and it was 
repelled by commerce with her peculiar 
strength, which is the greatest oi all political 
forces^ because it is at once of the most sen- 
sitive minuteness, and of the most intre{Hd 
extension. 
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The investigation of physics and Ae in- 
terpretadon of history proceed upon directly 
opposite principles; physical events must 
be analyzed, the events of history must be 
synthesized, in order to acquire a knowledge 
of their causes. 

That liberty is the essential spirit of com- 
merce was sufficiently demonstrated by two 
magnificent coincidences of cause and effect, 
when Venice and Holland, the two great 
republics of the south and of the north of 
Europe, in turn commanded the resources 
of the despotisms of Asia. As the civilisa- 
tion of Europe proceeds, her colonisation 
increases in the western, and her conquests 
in the eastern parts of the world. 

At the period of the fall of the Roman 
empire, the territorial conquests of Europe 
were achieved by the Goths, and by the 
Normans; the former proceeding by land, the 
latter arriving by sea. When Europe had again 
subsided into nations, she entered upon her 
conquests of commerce, and these also were 
accomplished at first by land, and, finally, 
by sea. When the inhabitants of Europe 
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approached India by land alone, Venice was 
the first European state to acquire its com- 
merce ; when they reached India with greater 
rapidity by sea, Holland was the earliest to 
enjoy it. The gigantic thoughts of Charle- 
magne had contemplated uniting the Atlantic 
ocean with the Euxme Sea, and thus kc- 
quiring an unbroken passage by water across 
the Europe, whose forces, in his age, could 
not circumnavigate even its own extremities 
— ^ten centuries afterward, Napoleon, his 
successor in genius and in dominion, was 
captivated by the idea of traversing by water 
the peninsula of Italy, and passing from 
the gulf of Genoa to that of Venice, un- 
checked in the Mediterranean Sea by the 
fleets of England, which circumnavigated 
the world. 

As the domination of man over the mater- 
rial conditions of the existence of the universe 
is developed, his first successes render his 
travels less laborious upon the sea than upon 
land ; his succeeding triumphs compel every 
other element to contribute to aid his pro* 
gress over the earth. 
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The isthmus of Suez connects Africa with 
Asia by land, and it divides Europe from 
Asia by sea; it unites the traffic of uncul- 
tivated districts, and it severs the commerce 
of civilized countries. From the earliest 
records of history until the present age, the 
chief potentates of the world have contem- 
plated the transit of the productions of their 
dominions, by the assistance of water intro- 
duced through the isthmus of Suez ; at the 
present hour, the first mercantile enterprise 
of the world is accomplishing this object 
with superior facility, by the mean of a 
railroad placed upon its sands. 

When Portugal discovered, at the close of 
the fifteenth century, that Europe could 
attain the riches of Asia by circumnavigating 
Africa, guided unerringly upon the vast 
floods of the Atlantic and of the Indian 
oceans by one of the most obscure productions 
of the earth, she destroyed the Indian com- 
merce and the mercantile wealth of Venice. 
Although the descent by sea of seventy 
degrees of latitude, and the reascent of forty 
degrees, carried the enterprising merchant 
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over more space than he would have trar 
versed by land to attain his object, his transit 
was performed in less time than would have 
been required by that manner of traveUing, 
and with a superior degree of security than 
could have b^n provided for it. The pro- 
gress of man in science and in art has re- 
versed his relation to the elements; at the 
present day commerce and luxury alike re- 
joice to find the passage to India accom- 
plished with more rapidity, and with greater 
safety, by land than by water. 

At the termination of the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy, the commercial enterprise of Venice 
had penetrated into India by land. Two 
hundred and two years after the Venetian 
merchant, Marco Polo, had returned, in 
1295, in the dignity of public benefit, and 
in the splendour of private wealth, from this 
extraordinary and interesting adventure, 
Portugal sent forth her enterprise of inva- 
sion of Asia by sea, in 1497 — ^five years 
before, in 1492, Columbus had sailed from 
Spain — ^the Genius of Europe threw open her 
potent arms to the west and to the east, and 
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embraced at once the resources and the 
destinies of the globe. 

The hand of Spain was even at that time 
palsied by despotism, and, in the opening of 
the very year in which she sent forth Colum- 
bus, she had herself perseveringly severed 
some of its strongest sinews by the fatal ex- 
pulsion of the Moors and of the Jews; thus 
it did not possess the power of controlling 
the New World, which the Great Admiral 
placed within its grasp. 

' Within fifty years from her passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Portugal had con- 
quered India and Brazil; but she had also 
founded the Inquisition. 

Within fifty years more, Portugal had 
lost India and Brazil. 

Brazil, in the seventeenth century, was 
regained by Portugal ; and when, in the 
opening of the present century, all the na- 
tions of the earth were shaken by the 
advancing tread of the third empire of the 
West, a Portuguese prince sprang, in 1807, 
from the kingdom which was rocking be- 
neath his foot^ and gained in Brazil an 

H 
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abiding empire — the single empire of 
America, of Asia, and of Africa, which subr 
mits to a sovereign of European lineage. 

That tlie destinies of the world are^ 
humanly, ruled by individual genius, may 
be read in characters as grand and as liuni- 
nous upon the ledgers of commerce, as upon 
the charters of legislation, or upon the pages 
of metaphysicians. Republics, within which 
individuals have pursued in freedom their 
enterprises, have occasioned the formation 
of the greatest empires in the world; con- 
fining our observations to modem history, 
the enterprise of Venice led to the conquest 
of India by Portugal; Holland, as soon as 
she became a republic, conquered it in her 
turn; and the English power which now 
governs it, is a republic within a monarchy. 

In times, when the transit of a letter 
unattended was unknown, and when the 
passage of persons was of extreme difficulty 
and peril, commerce, which then required, 
in order to accomplish its intentions, at once 
the imagination and the personal daring of 
chivalry, possessed the romance, as well as 
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the hazards of the latter, and shared, to- 
gether with its dangers, its dignity, in the 
triumphs of mind and of body over opposing 
difficulties. 

The descriptions of the return of Marco 
Polo, the merchant of Venice, after his ab- 
sence of twenty-six years, passed in traffick- 
ing with the people of India and of China, 
are of equal, and of identical interest with 
the tales, which charm every' country in 
Europe, of the arrivals, and of the adven- 
tures, of their returning crusaders. 

Commerce has presented to her sister, 
Romance, a more brilliant gift than she 
offered even in these recitations. Angelica, 
the heroine of the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto, the most fascinating of all romantic 
epic poems, is the daughter of the Ehan 
Eublai of Cathay, to whose court Marco 
Polo traded. 
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VENETIAN DOMINION. 

If the ebb and the flow of its waters are 
scarcely perceptible in the Mediterranean 
sea, no ocean, at least, manifests so appa- 
rently in its history, the rising and the reflux 
of the great currents of human emotion, 
which have, in succession, afiected its Eu- 
ropean, and its Asiatic confines. . 

The first wave of conquest which swept 
through the Mediterranean, in the times of 
modem history, was from the west to the 
east, bearing, upon the crest of its first cru- 
sade, its leader to the ascension of the throne 
of Jerusalem, in 1099; those of succeeding 
crusades submerged into captivity the 
crowns, first of England, in 1192, and after- 
ward of France, in 1250. 

Cyprus, the island of the Mediterranean 
the most closely bordering upon Asia, was 
the first acquired by European power during 
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the crusades. Richard Coeur-de-Lion, in 
whom still glowed the Norman genius for 
conquest by sea, which had conferred England 
upon his ancestors, conquered, in 1191, 
this island, upon his course to Jerusalem; 
after every possession acquired by the cru- 
iMiders upon the continent of Asia had been 
lost, by the re-capture of Acre, in 1291, this 
little insular monarchy was retained under 
the sovereignty of the descendants of Guy 
of Lusignan, the dethroned king of Jeru- 
salem, upon whom it was bestowed by 
Richard, until 1473. 

The religious enterprise of the crusades 
found, at the termination of the twelfth 
century, in Cyprus its first conquest in the 
Mediterranean — at the close of the fifteenth 
century, Cyprus was the last royal acquisi* 
tion of the commercial enterprise of Venice. 

The merchant princes of Venice, who 
bought kingdoms with the profits of the sale 
of spices, had purchased Candia, from the 
marquis of Monferrat, after the conquest of 
Constantinople, in the opening of the thir- 
teenth century; at the close of the fift^eenth^ 
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the death of the last sovereign of Cyprus 
transmitted his kingdom to the dominion of 
its powerful ally, the republic of Venice. 

The political sagacity of Venice, which 
contented her without a crown of her own, 
endowed her with two of those which had 
decorated her neighbours; the crown of 
Candia was purchased by the wealth of 
Venetian commerce, and that of Cyprus was 
inherited by its renown. 

At the time when the power of Venice 
stepped from Europe to Asia, upon its ac- 
cruing dominions in the Mediterranean, the 
power of the crusades had commenced its 
retreat from Asia to Europe, stepping alsd 
from island to island ; the advance and the 
retreat encountered upon the island of 
Cyprus. 

The enduring freedom of islands is made 
manifest even in the histories of military 
Orders. 

The knights Templars returned, after the 
loss of the conquests of the crusades, from 
Asia to the continent of Europe — they were 
crushed to destruction by opposing powers, 
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and by novel institutions, in 1307, within 
two hundred years from their origin, in 
1118. 

The knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
lingered, on their return from Asia, among 
the islands of the Mediterranean — they never 
reached the European continent; but, true 
to the sea-bom power from which they arose, 
they were perpetually sovereigns upon their 
path. First, masters of Rhodes, from 1310 
to 1522, and afterward, of Malta, from 1530 
to 1798, they present to our observation the 
only institution originated by the crusades, 
which descended even to the epoch of the 
French revolution ; surviving, during nearly 
seven hundred years, the changes in the 
ideas, and in the requirements, of Europe, 
which had destroyed their rivals. 

The singular link between the genius of 
chivalry and the spirit of commerce, the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, established 
in 1120, owes its origin to the foundation, 
in 1048, of an hospital for pilgrims to the 
Holy City, by the merchants of Amalfi, the 
earliest merchant princes of Europe. Sove- 
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reigns of the commerce of the East, uutil 
deprived of liberty, by the Normans, in the 
West, they inducted their great successor^ 
Venice, in the path to India ; yet they also 
barred to her this orient way, and originated 
the destruction of her commercial grandeii]^,^ 
impending even over its cradle, in the in^ 
vention g£ the mariner's compass — the con« 
struction of their skill, if not the indubitable 
discovery of their genius, by which Portugal 
was guided to India around the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

After the course of the wave of commerce^ 
which had traversed the Mediterranean sea, 
an opposing wave of Turkish conquest drove 
this current back from the islands it had 
acquired, again upon the continent of 
Europe. 

None of the records of history possess 
greater interest than its relations of the 
events of sieges. Continually communicated 
invigorated and refined by advocacy con- 
fined within a narrow space — ^principles are 
not exposed to the antagonistic and danger* 
ous encounter of different principles — the 
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beneged enjoy in turn the exultation of at* 
tack, and the dignity of defence ; the pride 
of the besieged is even more deeply impli* 
cated, not to gain what we seek, is a greater 
loss of honour, than to lose what others 
attempt to wrest from us — ^the quality of 
judgment, as well as the degree of power is 
tested by the result. Every endowment 
granted to man is caUed into action during 
the occurrences of a siege— and sieges are 
eagerly engaged in by him in warfare, for 
the gratification of developing all his re- 
sources* 

No siege is more remarkable than that 
suffered by the knights of St. John, in 
Rhodes, in 1523, from Solyman the Great, 
emperor of the Turks ; it is the sole instance 
m history of the sovereign of a great con- 
tinental empire besieging in person his foes 
upon a small island. 

After their conquest of Rhodes, the Turks 
dispossessed Venice, by means of the energy of 
fanaticism, which alone can repel the energy 
of commerce, from Cyprus, in 1571, and two 
centuries afterward, in 1669, from Candia. 
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The next great wave of enterprise which 
traversed the Mediterranean, was again the 
tide of commerce, passing anew from the 
west to the east, when the commercial power 
of England, sweeping triumphantly past the 
narrow inlet of Gibraltar, swelled forth to 
its true proportions among the islands of the 
only sea in the world which bathes the 
shores, and which has beheld the successive 
triumphs of three parts of the globe. 

The genius evoked by commerce, which 
bestowed upon Venice the sovereignty of the 
eastern islands of this sea, conferred upon 
England, in 1800, the dominion of the most 
southern island of Europe. 

Cyprus — the first island of the Mediter-r 
ranean conquered by the power of the 
criisades — was bestowed upon the commer- 
dal grandeur of Venice. 

Malta — ^the last island in the Mediterra- 
nean bestowed upon the religious institutions 
of the crusades — was conquered by the com- 
mercial power of England. 

The Channel islands — the first insular 
conquests of the Normans — ^remain, from 
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their position, unaltered in their chief man- 
ners of government after the lapse of nine 
centuries, and occasionally supply modem 
England with a test of the consequences of 
the intricacy of her civilization. 
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VENICE AND THE PAPACY, 

Venice arose at the time when the fissure 
which divided the Roman empire into the 
power of the papacy and that of the empire 
was first distinct, even to a retrospective 
view; and, from the commencement to the 
termination of her career, she never recog- 
nized its existence. She had fled, an infant 
outcast, fi'om the palaces of Rome when the 
barbarians entered them; in her memory 
echoed perpetually the murmurs of the mag- 
nificence which had surrounded her cradle; 
but the form of the pope had never flitted 
before it, and to that she never bent in 
submission, even when the temple of St. 
Mark emulated that of St. Peter. 

Venice was the only considerable state in 
Europe, in the constitution of the govern- 
ment of which ecclesiastics had no part. 

Even in the great instance of the elective 
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empire of Germany, ecclesiastics were among 
the electors, although in a proportion which 
continually diminished, by degrees greater 
than are commensurate with the advances of 
time. 

Mr. Charles Butler has remarked that 
Venice, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, 1606, was the first state of Europe 
which contested the pope's assumption of 
temporal power. 

A republic, which retained crowns within 
its treasury, might boldly contend with the 
sovereign of the Vatican. 

More than seventy years afterward, in 
1682, France, powerful, vast, and distant 
from the dominions of the popes, followed 
the example proposed to her by Venice, de- 
clining, small, and almost in contact with 
the states of the church. The genius of the 
sea-coast is constantly in advance; the in- 
fluence of the Adriatic occasioned a far 
stronger barrier to the interference of foreign 
power than was afforded by the intervention 
of the Alps. 

The patriarch of Venice was appointed by 
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tlie senate, and the election determined by 
tliein received confirmation fix)m the pope* 
N'ojuce was thus attached to papal authority 
by a ligament so loose that it scarcely exer- 
dsoil any control upon the independence of 
Uor mo^•ements• The results arising from 
this {H^sition are to be traced among those 
llowors of anecdote which so much enliven 
tlio jmth of history, and which evidence so 
uuuufestly, in the outlines of their forms^ 
and in the peculiarities of their colours, the 
qualities inherent in the soil fi*om which 
tliey ai*ise. 

It was a gentleman of Venice who ex- 
claimed to the soldiers he commanded, as 
they wavered when about to charge against 
the banner of the pope — ^fight on 1 we were 
Venetians before we were Christians 1 

Before the Reformation, even England was 
more dependent upon the pope in her ecclesi- 
astical arrangements than Venice was at any 
period apparent in the earliest, and so strictly 
scrutinized records of a constitution which 
is as anomalous as her abode. The state in 
Venice ever exercised the same authority 
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whioh the state seized in England at the 
time of the Reformation; the appointment 
to the chief ecclesiastical dignity was mode 
bj the state, and it was confirmed by the 
church. In the fifteenth century, in the 
appointment of her bishops by her own 
clergy, the empire of Germany attained to 
the same degree of independence of the 
papacy which England possessed in the 
twelfth century ; in the empire of Austria — 
the wingless phoenix which arose from its 
ashes — ^the emperor appoints, the pope con- 
firms. In the Concordat of Napoleon, the 
most recent transaction between the papacy 
and the empire, the appointments to bishop* 
rics were made by the emperor, and they 
were confirmed by the pope. 

The singular position of Venice with re- 
lation to Rome, and her neighbourhood to 
the papal states, occasioned her ecclesiastical 
government to form a link between the West 
and the East, still more peculiar than those 
which are afforded by the annals of her 
secular history, and by the visible demon- 
stration3 of her architecture. 
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Every other patriarch was elected by the 
church, and confirmation of their choice was 
bestowed by the state ; the state chose the 
patriarch of Venice, but she accepted the 
confirmation of the pope. 

No country so little resembles Venice in 
political appearance — ^no country so much 
resembles her in political reality, as Russia. 
The points of their similarity are very deep^ 
extremely few, and exceedingly important; 
the subjects of their difference are immense, 
countless, and insignificant. 

The real springs of the government of 
Russia work their way into external visible 
comparison with those of ancient Venice, 
through the vast superincumbent mass of 
totally different geographical circumstances, 
cUtnato, and race. 

The vital resemblance of the condition of 
Rtiimla to the constitution of Venice, consists 
in tlio o(Uii«tttnt independence of these two 
great continental powers of the political 
control of tho papacy; this circumstance 
hM origlnatod, in each instance, immense 
temponvl and politiool consequences. 
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VENETIAN SOVEREIGNTY. 

Many sovereigns in Europe have under- 
gone deposition from their thrones, some 
have suffered decapitation, and some have 
perished by assassination ; but, in three 
instances alone, the deposition and the death 
of the ruler have been the work of the state. 
These instances occurred in Venice, in 1355 ; 
in England, in 1649; and in France, in 
1793. 

Venice, whose very houses were sea coasts, 
was the first of these nations who thus de- 
stroyed the letter of her constitution in 
order to preserve its spirit; she took this 
terrible step in the fourteenth century. 

England, strong in her insular position, 
underwent the ordeal two centuries after- 
ward. 

France, compelled by her continental 
position to contend with every monarch in 
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Europe the instant after she had martyred 
her own, a century and a half later. 

The power exercised by nations over their 
sovereigns has, apparently, proceeded whh 
a rapidity more than proportionate to the 
progress of time. 

The sovereignty of Venice being elective, 
and not hereditary, the succession to it upon 
this contingency was indeed premature, but 
it was immediate ; the hereditary succession 
was interrupted in England — ^in France, it 
was dislocated; the interval of time before 
the re-occupation, in 1815, by the Bourbons 
of the empire of Napoleon, was exactly 
double the period which elapsed before the 
re-possession, in 1660, by the Stuarts of the 
protectorate of Cromwell. 

In England and in France, retaliation for 
aggression proceeded from the people; in 
Venice, it originated with the sovereign. 
The doge would have been the object of 
more pity from succeeding times had he not 
stood solitary, and offered no expiation for 
ancestral errors. 

By the decapitation of the doge, the 
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Venetian senate terminated the sway of an 
individual, and had no occasion to calculate 
the antagonistic permanence of a race; an 
extreme advantage to the tranquillity of the 
singular constitution of Venice, which oon- 
jequently wasted nothing of its strength in 
resistance to the interference of foreign 
powers without, or in opposition to the 
struggles of dynastic convulsion within. 

The eighteenth century was occupied by 
England in the accomplishment of the con- 
sequences of her revolution ; France is toil* 
ing, during the nineteenth, in the completion 
of the results of that which she endured; 
Russia may, probably, be engaged during 
the twentieth century in an occupation of 
similar labour. 

Yet, to the incessant installation of rulers 
of similar ages, elected from a political and 
social level which was hereditary, may be, 
not unreasonably, ascribed the ultimate de- 
cadence of the power of Venice. The elas- 
ticity and variety of characters and of cir- 
cumstances which inseparably accompany 
the course of a dynasty, seem to bear a 
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significant affinity to the variations and the 
vicissitudes which are essential, if not to 
the permanence, at least to the perfection of 
a nation. 

There is nothing in the transactions of 
Venice by which she so permanently shocked 
the sensibilities of Europe, as by her merci- 
less severity to young Foscari — ^there is also 
nothing in which she was so absolutely faitJi- 
ful to the original principles to which she 
was indebted for all the greatness which she 
enjoyed. 

Venice erected, upon the foundation of 
the laws which nature had prescribed for 
her maintenance, the superstructure of the 
legislation by which she provided for her 
dominion. Feeling, with a sensibility which 
was vital, that her existence and her strength 
were the consequences of her insulated conr 
dition, its perpetuation was the object of her 
laws, and it was even the origin of her crimes. 
Her statues prohibited the marriage of a 
doge, or of his son, with a foreigner; and, 
from his entanglements with foreign courts, 
Jacopo Foscari became a sacrifice to the 
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greatness of a country, in which we aw 
startled to find the ideas of Brutus almost 
contemporaneous with the art of Titian. 

The situation of Venice, and the dangers 
to which her dominions were exposed, never 
had any parallels in Italy ; the only histori- 
cal analogy which presente itself is the 
condition of England, at the time when she 
ruled over subjected provinces in France. 
Independent of the control of the pope, it 
was doubly of importance to her to be free 
from the power of the emperor. In the 
Middle Ages of Europe, when the sovereigns 
of neighbouring nations met upon the con- 
fines of their territories, occasionally a vessel 
moored in a stream became neutral ground 
for their conferences ; and when the Venetian 
inheritance of Roman genius had elevated 
power into predominance, and had magnified 
place into territory, the emperor and the 
pope encountered in person upon neutral 
ground, in the city of Venice. 

Venice was the only state of Italy which 
possessed, essentially, only one city, and her 
power wa« vivid in proportion to its . con- 
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centration ; her political constitution fonned 
a body so constructed, that the action of the 
arteries and of the veins was comprised 
within that of the heart ; every one of her 
limbs was severed from her, in 1 509, by the 
League of Cambray, and the functions of 
her life continued. 

The annals of conspiracy, contributed by 
different nations to the information of the 
world, are not the least interesting portions 
of the records of their existence. The con- 
stitution of Venice may be justly termed 
singular in the last degree, it affords to his- 
tory her sole instance of the chief of a 
government professedly conspiring for its 
overthrow. 

In Russia, the sovereign and the people 
have long been engaged in a league of 
sympathetic activity against the power of 
the nobility ; it is not a formal conspiracy, 
because the emperor of Russia is the most 
autocratical, as the doge of Venice was the 
least autocratical, of potentates. 

The union of the monarch and the people, 
in opposition to the nobles, will be even- 
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tually successful in Russia, the cold dawning 
of whose civilisation is extremely fisivourable 
to the exertion, and to the endurance of the 
toil which is extemaUy inseparable fix,m 
the accomplishment of great events ; but it 
was almost impossible that this combination 
should triumph beneath the sun at noon- 
day of the civilisation of Venice. 

Instinctively inspired by the policy of 
Rome, Venice was multiform in counsel, 
single in action. 

The doge, Marino Faliero, possessed no 
influence upon the jurisdiction of the senate ; 
but the doge, Henry Dandolo, rushed upon 
the most extraordinary conquest which the 
world has beheld, from the triumphs of the 
Caesars to the victories of Napoleon, en- 
dowed with the unbounded power of a 
dictator. 

A blind octogenarian conceived and ex- 
ecuted the conquest of the metropolis of the 
Eastern empire; the doge of Venice could 
accomplish the exploit, which restored to 
Italy a fragment of the august unity of 
Rome, because the miserable remnant of her 
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ruined {people had taken refiige from iht 
conqueste which founded a new empire, upon 
the islands of the Adriatic. 

No trophy in which conquest has ever 
exulted is dignified by the long historic 
grandeur, occupying memory, and dehght- 
ing imagination, which elevates the contem- 
plation of the brazen horses of Venice; ^ 
tro])hy remaining in a conquered and a 
subject <5ity, upon whose architecture it has 
been re-installed, by the reverence of Europe 
for the successive glories, of which it com- 
poses a single visible attestation. 

Rome celebrated her triumphs over the 
East by the ostentation of the living animals 
of the deserts which she had conquered — 
when art had enchanted Europe, the marble 
lion of the Piraeus of Athens, and the brazen 
horses from the hippodrome of Constanti- 
nople, testified the imperial eastern conquest 
of her descendant, Venice. 

Accredited as a glory of the art of Greece, 
during the lustrous predominance of the 
empire of Alexander — the ornament of 
Itome, when Macedonia became one of her 
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provinces — ^transported by Constantine to 
the metropolis, by whose sudden magnifi- 
cence he trusted to eclipse the renown of 
the city of Romulus — carried back to Italy 
by Venice, the heiress of the triumphs of 
Rome, in the thirteenth century, when she 
was the chief conqueror of Constantinople — 
this singular witness of the revolutions of 
human empire was borne to Paris, in the 
termination of the eighteenth century, as 
one of the attestations of the birth of the 
third empire of the West. 

Like the steps of the horses of the chariot 
of Apollo, the path of these coursers marks 
the career of light, of glory, and of triumph. 
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VENICE AND HOLLAND. 

Upon the opposite verges of Europe, to 
the south and to the north, upon the shore 
of the Adriatic, and upon the coast of the 
Baltic, existed the two republics of Europe, 
which were, beyond comparison, the most 
powerful, and the most interesting of all 
those which have contributed to her glory 
since the ages in which the Peloponnesian 
war, directed upon Athens, prefigured the 
League of Cambray, combined against Ve- 
nice, and Sparta offered the ancient exemplar 
of the republican dignities of Holland. 

The states of the greatest natural poverty, 
within the temperate zones, have been the 
habitations of the most wealthy of mankind. 

Venice scarcely possessed space within her 
proper territory for the exercise of a living 
horse — upon this scanty marsh she deposited 
the brazen horses, the successive pride of 
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the Western and of the Eastern empires, the 
trophy of her conquest of the metropoUs, 
whose unrivalled wealth had been contri- 
buted by Europe and by Asia. 

Holland, having taken her. station upon a 
stripe of land, from which she was continu- 
ally compelled to thrust back the waters of 
the North sea as devouring enemies, and 
which she divided, with the encroachments 
of fresh water, by a treaty of partition, dealt 
out to the remainder of Europe, within the 
first century of her independence, the pre- 
cious spices whose virtues and whose fra- 
grance were matured by the heat, and 
concentrated by the drought, of the torrid 
zone. 

The ocean, against whose forces Holland 
incessantly contended, in a strife in which 
defeat was annihilation, has perpetually be- 
stowed upon her, riches, power, liberty, and 
the literature which was compelled, during 
the age in which Holland was most great, to 
seek protection upon her shores from France, 
and even from England. 

The difierences in the histories of Venice 
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and of Holland are subtle, but they are not 
the less strong — a genuine difference, worthy 
of being traced and delineated, can be found 
only where many of the conditions of exist^- 
ence are perfectly similar. 

Venice was a Roman republic, founded 
when the remainder of Europe was Gothic. 

Holland was a Gothic settlement, estab- 
lished when the remainder of Europe was 
Roman. 

Roman government was essentially aria* 
tocratic, and Venice expired as a re*- 
public. 

Gothic government is prevalently regal, 
and Holland exists as a monarchy. 

Harrington, writing a century and a half 
previous to the extinction of the indepen- 
dence of the state of Venice, predicts, in his 
Oceana, her immortality, from a considera- 
tion of the inherent properties of her consti- 
tution; and this confident prediction is not 
to be pronounced fallacious, for the political 
immortality of states does not consist in their 
perpetuity, but in their constancy. 

Venice is the only great dominion, arising 
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as a republic, which ever perished in its 
original form of government. This singular 
continuity was neither occasioned by the 
want of inherent strength, nor by the dearth 
of outward opulence; for her youth was 
stronger, in proportion to the states around 
her, than that of Rome, and the acquisitions 
of her maturity preponderated over those 
of many royal competitors. 

Venice and Holland, matured and 
strengthened by the fullest draughts of the 
salt wave — some draughts of which are 
essential to the very existence of infant na- 
tions — ^were not only forced by their posi- 
tion to acquisitions upon the continent, of 
whose confines they forced a portion, but 
they were impelled upon the conquest of 
vast dominions in the East, with a parallel- 
ism of power resembling the irresistible laws 
of the material world in their action upon 
masses under similar conditions, rather than 
the development occasioned by circumstances 
of the faculties of nations, which were divided 
by more than a thousand years as regards 
their political origin, and by three hundred 
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years 09 respects their commercial and im- 
penal greatness-of different races,, and m 
opposite climates; yet so strong are tbe 
creative impulses of liberty, and so powerfiil 
are the refining suggestions of riches, that 
the most brilliant triumphs of painting were 
at once the productions and the embellish-* 
ments of cities upon the edges of the north 
and the south of civilised Europe ; and, while 
the great discovery of the art of printing 
is the claim of the genius of one republic, 
its early perfection is the honour of the 
learned elegance of the other. 

The similarity appears, at the first view, 
to be absolute and essential ; but there ex- 
isted an innate diversity between the natures 
of these great states, which became, as we 
might expect to observe it, more and more 
strongly developed durmg their respective 
progress-yet it is least perceptible during 
the plenitude of the greatness of each, and 
it is most to be noted in the moments of the 
demise of both republics beneath the empire 
of Napoleon. 

Venice was, even at her origin, an old 
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nation, escaping from the dominion of a 
new people. 

Holland sprang into political existence as 
a new people, resisting the rule of an old 
nation. 

Venice was, in effect, Rome flying in dis- 
gust from the barbarian youth of Germany. 

Holland was, in reality, the Northmen 
rifling in indignation against the ancient 
tyranny of oriental Spain. 

Venice possessed consequently the advan- 
tage, in comparison with Holland, of that 
hereditary traditionary state policy by which 
her proceedings were invariably animated; 
as the refinements of manner conferred by 
tradition and by inheritance frequently dis* 
tinguish the descendants of an ancient 
fiamily. 

Venice also was endowed by climate with 
exemption from a singular danger which 
attached to the peculiar geographical posi- 
tion of HoUand, if, indeed, this description 
may be applied with accuracy to either of 
these marine settlements. 

The existence of both states was essen- 
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tially insular, but the congelation of a 
northern climate could temporarily alter 
this condition, and could deprive the repub- 
lic of the North sea, by a power which, of 
short duration, could neither be anticipated 
nor controlled in its operation, of the advan- 
tages which were otherwise inseparable from 
its position; this accident, always of great 
probability, occurred to the capital of Hol- 
land in the month of December, 1794 — ^in 
the month of January, 1795, her stadtholder 
had taken refuge in London from the inva- 
sion of France. 

The fatal rigour of winter, which proved 
of such powerful hostility to the towering 
empire of Napoleon in the ancient capital of 
Russia, was singularly beneficent to the 
establishment of its foundations, when the 
benumbing power of cold varied even the 
material boundaries of Europe, and united 
Amsterdam with the continent by the tem- 
porary solidity of a plain of ice. 

During the two centuries which preceded 
the time of this notable event, Holland had 
successively rejected the dominion of Spain, 
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in 1574, and had preserved herself from the 
attacks of France, in 1672, by artificially 
completing the insulation of her principal 
cities ; and, as the waters occupied her dykes, 
the mind's eye might have beheld the majes* 
tic form of freedom, in gradual ascension, 
floating in benignant triumph above the 
ramparts which were destined to guard the 
learned liberality of Leyden, and protecting 
the existence of the commercial grandeur of 
Amsterdam. 

The nature of insular government is per- 
petually evident — water bestowed liberty 
upon the morass of the Netherlands, and ice 
condemned it to servitude. 

Freedom and her offspring, commerce, 
partake of the double nature of the flying 
fish; they cleave the waters in their infancy, 
— ^they unfold their wings in distant flightH 
over earth in tlieir perfection. 
, By the effect of the exquisite mechanism 
of nature, an insular site bestows facility of 
departure upon all inhabitants — it obliges 
difficulty of access to all strangers. All na- 
tives must depart by sea — all foreigners 

K 
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must arrive by land: it is a lock which 
festens only upon one side. 

Lesser than Venice and greater I not so 
happy, yet much happierl Holland was the 
undaunted nurse of the liberty of modem 
Europe, which breathed most freely amidst 
her fogs; she permitted popular power to 
strike root, and it naturally blossomed into 
monarchy. 

Venice reigned, by plunging remorselessly 
beneath the waters of the Adriatic the 
opinions of her own subjects — Holland was 
powerful, by summoning over the waves of 
the North sea the opinions of every other 
state in Europe. 

Venice, in her strength, possessed far 
greater power than Holland, at any period, 
enjoyed ; but her fall was without the hope of 
re-ascension, because her constitution rested 
too entirely upon the hard and brilliant ce- 
ment of her aristocracy, and not sufficiently 
upon the foundation of her people. 

Every thing must either grow or it must 
decay. The constitution of Venice had an iron 
surface of her nobles, unaugmented in eflfect 
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from the people ; it could not grow, but it 
remained entire until it perished from the 
rust of its material. 

Venice and Holland appeared in the 
Eastern world with an identity of enterprise 
which conferred upon them uniformity of 
wealth; but, in Europe, their proceedings 
were totally diverse. The maritime neigh- 
hours of Holland were of the North — ^they 
loved freedom, and she made no conquests 
in the German ocean; the coasts and the 
islands, toward which the Adriatic gulf ex- 
panded, were of the East — they delighted in 
despotism, and Venice was predominant in 
the Eastern waters of the Mediterranean. 

Architecture, which affords, in the nearest 
degree after letters and after language, cer- 
tain testimony of the origin of nations, and 
which displays the most manifest evidence 
of their inclinations, demonstrates visibly 
that the ideas and the feelings of Venice 
regarded those of Asia rather than those of 
Europe. 

The identical spirit of religious freedom 
which animated Venice and Holland, gave 
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to both republics the benefits of the residence 
and of the service of the Jewish nation. To 
the Jews, the spirit of the legislation of the 
Middle Ages of Europe, and the deficiency 
of their laws, were alike unfavourable; for- 
mally denied the acquisition of territorial 
property by the operation of one of these 
circumstances, the enjoyment of their per- 
sonal possessions rendered practically inse- 
cure by the effects of the other, they became, 
by a necessity which is almost implied in 
the fact of their existence, the chief agents 
of the monetary transactions of Europe. In 
Venice, the Jews were always of importance ; 
in Holland, they were more prosperous than 
in any other country. 

The Jewish nation formed a perpetual 
reservoir for the riches of the Middle Ages 
of Europe — ^the channel of acquisition which 
admitted to this people the entrance of the 
current of wealth was more wide, and much 
less encumbered by obstacles, than the course 
of enjojonent by which it was diffused. The 
constant transmutation of money into land, 
which proceeds in the society of mankind, 
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being interrupted in this instance by such 
peculiar metaphysical causes, the result pre- 
sents a singularity in the destinies of 
nations. 

The advances in civilisation which have 
been effected by Europe are apparent, even 
to the bodily sense, in the diversities which 
have occurred, during her progression, in 
her treatment of the Jews. A distinctive 
habiliment of the Jewish nation, which was 
enforced upon all belonging to it who were 
the inhabitants of their territories, by Venice 
and by Spain, during the epoch in which 
these states were the most enlightened, the 
most liberal, and the most polished of any 
countries in the south of Europe, has been 
abolished during the present age by the 
reforming genius of the ruler of the least 
civilized dominions of the north; this is a 
step not the least significant to intelligence, 
nor the least gratifjdng to humanity, in the 
progress of Russia. 
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VENICE, THE JEWS, AND THE JESUITS. 

The history of modern Europe retains in 
its possession two distinct thermometers of 
the vaiying degrees of her regard to general 
freedom; of the action of each of which a 
very long and an exactly accurate series of 
indications has fortunately been recorded. 

One of the most interesting inventions of 
modern science, is an instrument which per- 
petually registers at once the direction and 
the force of the winds which blow upon it. 

With a f5pequent unconsciousness of the 
ultimate philosophical results to which their 
• observations were contributing, which is not 
dissimilar to this record, and, in consequence, 
with an accuracy of delineation which sustain* 
a just comparison with it, the early historians 
of modem Europe have noted indelibly the 
variations of liberty. 

The modes of manifestation of these two 
historical registers are inverse, and the indi- 
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cations of both are unerring. One of them 
determines the intervals of the expulsion of 
the Jews by the several countries of Europe, 
the other records the periods of their expa- 
triation of the Jesuits. 

The apparent action of the first we en- 
counter perpetually in those dim historical 
hours, during which events are perceptible 
indeed with regard to their forms, but they 
are not to be discriminated with relation to 
their colours. 

The operations of the second are infinitely 
more subtle and more complicated, which 
might easily be anticipated from a considera- 
tion of the period of its invention ; its con- 
struction is dated from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, 1540, and in the records 
of Venetian history, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth, we may observe the earliest 
subject of its indications. 

Venice was the first European state which 
banished the Jesuits from its territories, in 
1606; in the course of the succeeding cen- 
tury every power in Europe, excepting one, 
had followed the example of Venice. 
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Russia did not assume her station among 
the nations of Europe, with regard to this 
particular, until the commencement of the 
present century, dismissing the Jesuits from 
her dominions in the year 1820. 

When Spain banished the professors of 
this extraordinary order, in 1767, they found 
upon the island of Corsica the refuge which 
was denied to them even by Rome. Ai^ 
island bestowed liberty even upon- the 
ministers of despotism. This island sent 
forth immediately afterward, the mar- 
vellous child of freedom to become a 
despot. 

The Jews and the Jesuits, similarly perse- 
cuted over the entire surface of Europe, 
expelled with uniformity from each of her 
capitals in succession, have alike been, at 
every period of her modem annals, not the 
least influential of her powers. Religion 
alone possesses the power of combining a 
body of individuals in the antagonistic per- 
manence of so many ages. The Jews are 
indeed determined as a nation by their birth 
and by metaphysical causes, but the aggre-^ 
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gation of the Jesuits is occasioned by their 
metaphysics solely. 

Tolerance protects the Jews, intolerance 
cherishes the Jesuits. 

Marvellous contrasts in the effects pro- 
duced by the order of the Jesuits upon even 
the bodily condition of the human race ! The 
self-immolation of its constituents, their 
ener^es, which this singular institution does 
not repress, but stimulates, are daily, perhaps 
unconsciously, blessed by thousands, when 
the heads of the reviving sufferers of Europe 
are raised from the couch of fever, by the 
precious virtues inherent in the bark of the 
long-neglected vegetable offspring of the 
mountains of southern America, to which 
the foot of the Jesuit alone, of all the repre- 
sentatives of the various civilisation of the 
Eastern hemisphere, had penetrated — the 
echoes of this step within the palaces of 
Europe were the clangour of warfiire, and 
the cry of martyrdom — ^this order ranged 
itself under the appropriation of the appel- 
lation of the Saviour of mankind; they 
rendered the designation thus derived a term 
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of such distinctive opprobrium, that it has 
endured abstraction even from this secondary 
idea, and a position has been assigned to it 
among the accurate delineations, if not among 
the ultimate definitions, of the qualities of 
the mind. 

How is an order to be eradicated from 
society, which repres^its a recognised mental 
tendency of social humanity ? 
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ROME, THE PAPACY. 

The papacy is possessed of a dignity beyond 
the dignities of this world, and it is worthy 
of regard even in the most protestant of pro- 
testant judgments, as the most enduring and 
remarkable proof in the history of the world, 
of the triumphs of the imagination over the 
material circumstances of our life. 

Vain and affecting endeavour of man to 
possess himself of infinite justice and purity I 
His homage to these divine attributes is ren- 
dered most visible by the deepest blackness 
of the stains upon tlie image by wliich he 
attempts to represent their brightness, which 
do not prevent him from stretching forth his 
hands incessantly toward it. 

The papacy was an attempt to give a 
general conscience to universal Europe. 
Magnificent and futile undertaking! 

The principles of which the papacy claims 
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the representaticm, are so holy and so beaati- 
fbl, that our horror at the enormities contrary 
to their nature, resembles that with which 
we contemplate the massacre of her children 
by Medea; our reverence for the virtues 
which she violates, is never so strong as at 
the instant of their destruction. 
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PAPAL DOMINION. 

A theocracy is an idea, which must always 
be represented in fact by an hierarchy. 
Under the government of hierarchies, nations 
have indeed constantly enjoyed long duration, 
but they have never achieved greatness. 

The papacy is an elective monarchy, but 
the series of popes possesses more identity in 
its succession than is displayed by any series 
of emperors. 

No two forms of domination, in the modem 
world, are at once so opposite in their effects, 
and so similar in their causes, as are the 
papacy in Europe, and the empire of Eng- 
land in Asia. 

The principle, by the virtue of which 
England holds the empire of India, is the 
same as that by whose force the popes retain 
the dominions of the papacy — a continual 
succession of rulers of a similar age, and of 
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identical interests. The even qualily^of their 
exertions ensures their continuaKproduction 
of the same effect The ideas and the powers, 
by whose agency England original^ con- 
quered India, are incessantly transmitted 
there strong and uncorrupted ; climate alone, 
in Asia, has produced the results of one of 
the most refined political systems of Europe ; 
climate has rendered indispensable to the 
English sway in India a perpetual importa- 
tion of rulers, and the succession of persons 
has prevented the succession of ideas. 

Climate also, it may here be noted, has 
rendered it impossible that the East India 
Company should become independent of the 
British crown ; no body of men will attempt 
to establish an empire which could not pos- 
sibly continue longer than the duration of 
their own existence. 

Napoleon testified that Europe could 
produce a second Caesar; but Lord Clive 
demonstrated that she would never give to 
Asia an Aurenzebe. 

Nature, by one of those subtle paradoxes 
in which her admirable resources abound, 
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has secured the dominion of Hindostan to 
the men of Europe, by having rendered it an 
impossibility that their children should in- 
habit it 

England possesses in Hindostan the most 
extraordinary empire of the world, because 
it is governed by the most powerful means of 
beneficial polity in the world — ^the principles 
of a monarchy and the practice of a re- 
public. 

The papacy presents to Europe, in the 
spectacle of her least beneficial form of poli- 
tical government, the instance of her sole 
monarchical hierarchy. 
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• NSriRACY OF RIENZI. 
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readers who find pleasure in tracing, through- 
out a long succession of history, the gradual 
development of great principles of action, 
have their attention attracted to a crisis of 
the contentions of these powers, by the 
interest which has been accumulated upon it 
by the struggles of preceding ages ; and, in 
proportion to the remoteness of the events 
which they contemplate from their own times, 
they can indulge either in the refined enjoy- 
ment of testing judgment in tracing the cor- 
respondence of consequences with anticipa- 
tions, or in the gratification of imagination 
unlimited in its prefiguration of their results. 
The narrations of conspiracies may cer- 
' tainly be pronounced to be the most 
interesting subdivisions of history; they 
offer to us the records of those magnificent 
hours, occurring but from age to age, during 
which man attempts to appropriate to him- 
self the dignity of the creation of some 
portion of the conditions of the existence of 
his race. Conspiracies present to us the 
moments of projection in which the heated 
current of the present wishes of mankind is 

L 
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poured forth into the mould which hfts be«l 
prepared for it by the operation of thar pdfit 
wants ; the flood may be averted and over- 
whehxk the labourers, or it may, in thai 
mrtant, assume a beautiful and enduife^ 
form, a monament of the genius of its age^. 
France, at the pmod of her first revolution^ 
was cast into a furnace which had been in 
preparation during the chief p»t (rf a cen^ 
tury, and another sige will probaUy have 
elapsed before the colossal figure produced 
can be either safely handled or critically 
examined. 

The essential nature of con^iracies h the 
destruction of the present and the creation of 
the future — the conspiracy of Eienzi at* 
tempted to destroy the present, and to reci^ 
the past — ^which is denied even to the fetes; 
this would unhinge the conditions of the 
universe. 

The conspiracy of the second Brutus ap- 
proaches most nearly to a resemblance oi 
that of Rienzi. Brutus attempted to retain 
the priesent and to destroy the future; of 
necessity he failed. Although Caraar fell, 
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Brutus was an unsuccessful conspirator; 
Augustus was emperor within seven years. 

The singularity which severs the conspiracy 
of Rienzi in the nature of its dignity from 
that belonging to any other conspiracy re- 
corded in history, and whence it for ever 
commands the affection and the pity of man- 
kind, is, that it did not regard persons, nor 
ev^i institutions, but its author attempted to 
effect the secular restoration of his country. 

Rienzi longed, at a time when Rome had 
long (declined from its meridian, to recall an 
hour of its daybreak — ^but the rapture of 
the change from darkness to light, in the 
mental as in the material world, can be en- 
joyed but once in its day by a nation ; yet, 
as the dawn of civilisation proceeds in the 
perceptible increase of its illumination by 
centuries, and not by moments, man may 
yet retrograde at his will to the imperfect 
enjoyment of its early twilight 

The aspects of the variation of circum- 
stances occasioned by this species of retro- 
gression, are presented, in the most striking 
and interesting manner, in the only classic 
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works upon American travel produced hy a 
writer of the eighteenth oentory ; the results 
of one of the infinite dislocations occasioned 
by the French revolution^ which never 
brought unconnected points into unantid* 
pated juxtaposition in so instructive and so 
amusing a manner, as whej^ it compelled 
Talleyrand to wander in America I 

This French statesman visited America 
precisely when she had attained to that point 
which must occur in the courseof the prepress 
of every country, when a highly civilised 
man stands in it, with regard to its nature, 
as Gulliver did in Brobdignag; and with 
relation to its art, as Gulliver did in Lilli- 
put 

To the survey of the New World Talley- 
rand brought a degree of curiosity which can 
only exist at the highest point of civilisation 
of the Old World ; for it alone, in perceiv- 
ing every cause, is interested in all the 
consequences of occurrences. Hence the 
continually remarked paucity of the curiosity 
of savages. Independently of the formation, 
by the bishop of Autun, of perhaps the most 
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apparent link of connection between the 
travellers of the past century, who present 
for the reflections of their readers hardly 
any thing but facts, and those of the present 
time, who offer to their comments scarcely any 
thing save deductions, his talents, tempered 
to an exquisite polish, and the benignancy of 
his philosophy, combine to render his short 
productions on America some of the most 
curious and interesting results of travel ever 
contributed to the instruction of the world. 
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THE POPES AND THE EMPERORS. 

(K all the great Struggles which have been 
originated by the contingencies of the reve- 
lation of Christianity, by the eflfects of the 
feudal system, and by the efforts of modem 
democracy, one alone, during the thousand 
years which comprise the proper period for 
the observation of modem history, has been 
invariably represented by two individuals. 
The struggles of the Free Cities of Europe 
with her feudal monarchs, were conducted 
by champions who were cohtemporaneous 
in their exertions, and even in their renown ; 
the heroes of democracy form an undeter- 
minated series of groups; but, throughout 
the inevitable struggles between the domi- 
nion of the church and the rule of the state, 
which distinguish the monarchies of the 
West from the sacerdotal royalties of the 
Caliphs and of the Lamas, the emotions of 
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half Europe have been expressed in the 
accents of a single voice. 

In the contest which had its commence- 
ment in the last hours of the Roman empire, 
which waxed faster in the first dawning of 
the empire of Charlemagne, when the gigan- 
tic forms of the pope and of the emperor 
were first beheld upon the same plain by 
Europe, which exhausted itself in its greatest 
rapidity of competition during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the pope, in the 
nineteenth, no longer demanded, but pur- 
sued the triumph. 

Charlemagne, in the year 800, repaired 
to Rome to supplicate, from Leo III;, the 
donation of the imperial crown; Napoleon, 
in the year 1604, commanded Pius VII. to 
proceed to Paris to present it to him, when 
the victorious chief and lawgiver placed upon 
hia shoulders the imperial purple dropped 
by Austria, as her hand could no longer 
gather its folds around her form, even to 
expire beneath it 

In the conflagration of Moscow, in 1812, 
Russia snatched the sceptre which the third 
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empire o( the West waved over the continent 
of Europe, by the destruction of the eradle 
of her monarchy and the trophy of her greats 
ness — this truly heroic sacrifice, imposed by 
fate as the hard condition of renovated power 
and of increasing splendour, bears a close 
resemblance to the nature of the exploits 
which annihilate the deforming enchant- 
ments of romance. 

Russia is darkly struggling forward into 
the estate of the fourth empire of the West; 
her progress is perceptible, not by the il- 
lumination which is emitted from her own 
lustre, but by that which is reflected upon 
her dimensions by the light of more polished 
nations. As, in the bodily view of things 
celestial, the powers of vision ^re projected 
many thousand miles into space by the arti- 
fice of the telescope j so, in tlie mental con- 
templation of things terrestrial, knowledge 
can advance the point of view by centuries 
of years. Else had Russia reverenced in 
her great sovereign of the. eighteenth cen- 
tury, at once her Cadmus, her Hercules, and 
her Romulus. 
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* No one age, from the era of the demoli- 
tion of the Roman empire until the nine- 
teenth century, has beheld either the addition 
or the destruction of any of the elements of 
mental power which regulate the progress of 
Europe; but the contemplation of such a 
phenomenon is vouchsafed to the observers 
of the present time, and we gaze upon its 
apparition with some participation of the 
awful pleasure which is granted to the dis- 
coverers of a new planet in the system of the 
world. Their discoveries confer the majestic 
enjoyment of revealing an existence of 
primeval activity ; our observations contem- 
plate, in gratitude and in hope, a new source 
of influence, fraught with benignant conse- 
quences to the destinies of the human race. 
Until the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the empire of the West, which has 
been represented in succession by the power 
of Charlemagne, by the authority of the 
German emperors, and by the dominion of 
Napoleon, has continually belonged to the 
religious communion of the papacy; the 
ligament was indeed frequently extended to 
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its utmost limit of tenacity, but it was never 
severed. The empire of Russia, which now 
presents the chief secular monarchy of the 
European continent, in belonging to the 
communion of the Greek Church, is free 
from this union of interests; and in vain, 
during the reigns of Alexander and of 
Nicholas, has ihe papacy toiled in endeavours 
to aflSLx openly upon their immense power 
the slightest filament of this connection, 

Thus, for the first time during the annals 
of Europe, the papacy is divided fi'om the 
empire of the West in the circumstance 
which forms the essence of its own ex- 
istence. 

Historians writing in the twentieth cen- 
tury may probably conclude, that the fissure 
in the political power of Europe between 
the papacy and the empire, which formed 
one of the early mundane results of the 
revelation of Christianity, had its termina- 
tion in the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. 
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FLORENCE. 

Their armorial cognizance, obvious at this 
hour in the most crowded and dingy recesses 
of humanity, in which the temporary wants 
of the most indigent of mankind are sup- 
plied by the accumulated capital of industry 
*— the trophy of their wealth and of their 
refinement incessantly bestowing undying 
delight upon the opulence and the leisure 
which occasionally animate, and which con- 
stantly foster, the highest developments of 
creative art — ^pawnbrokers' shops, and the 
Venus de Medici, are the legacies bequeathed 
to modern Europe by the merchant princes 
of Florence; upon the most flowery path- 
ways of life, or amidst its hardest furrows, 
we walk every day in the footsteps of the 
Medici. 

The Age of Leo X., in whose person cul- 
minated the power of the Medici, although, 
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as is almost invariably to be noted of the 
elevation of human power, not above the 
place upon which it originated, occasioned 
to Europe, through the transactions of the 
papacy, results similar, at once in apparent 
magnitude and in invisible operation, to 
those which were eflfected by the Age of 
Louis XIV., through the conduct of the 
monarchy of France; the consumptive mag- 
nificence of both periods originated the only 
two productive and re-adjusting revolutions 
of continental Europe^ The blessings of the 
Reformation were attended by incomparably 
fewer sufferings to humanity than those 
which* accompanied the advantages of the 
French revolution; for the rejection of 
mental oppression must always be coincident 
with the possession of vigour and of purity 
by one portion of the contending interests; 
the repulsion of material tyranny is, unfor- 
tunately, frequently destitute of these ad- 
vantages, upon one side and upon the 
other. 

Florence presents to us in perfection the 
true nature of a republic. Glorious — unjust 
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—monarchical — she flew around the un- 
erring circle, with a precision and with a 
celerity unequalled since the time when it 
was described by Athens. 

A republic which does not possess a sea- 
coast must, almost with certainty, become 
distinguished for the originality and for the 
grandeur of its literature; the energies of 
domination, which are the cause and the 
creation of every species of republic, not 
beholding the path across the waters which 
is constantly so easy and so alluring to them 
to conquest, to commerce, to legislation, or 
to labour in foreign lands, have a powerful 
reflux upon the minds which have conceived 
them — and Dante and Rousseau write. 

The Florentine historians are the delight 
and the admiration of the world — where are 
the poets of Venice and of Genoa ? 

Holland, a republic possessing a sea-coast, 
was eminently distinguished for the vigour 
and for the abundance of its literature ; but 
it derived this honour chiefly from the litera- 
ture which took refuge upon its shores, not 
from that which was their production. 
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Geneva, the chief republic of Europe 
which does not possess a sea-coast, is a re* 
public of literary pre-eminence. Geneva & 
a Calvinistic Florence. 
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MILAN. 

Modem history offers to us three great 
instances of foreign invasion of countries^ 
not only facilitated by the crimes, but origi- 
nated by the urgency of their own chiefs; 
these instances are afforded to our observa- 
tion, in the eighth century, in the annals of 
Spain by the arrival of the Moors ; in the 
twelfth century, in the records of Ireland 
by the conquests of the English; and in 
the fifteenth century, in the history of Italy 
by the incursion of the French. 

The earliest of these three invasions pro- 
ceeded from the south to the north, and 
these terms of its existence prescribed its 
extinction. 

The philosophic grandeur of ancient his- 
tory was occupied with the observation of 
the extension of the conquests of the south 
of Europe over the north; the refined scru- 
tinies of modern history are busied in the 
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development of the predominance of the 
north of Europe over the south. 

The antiquary of the north of Europe 
venerates the remains of the constructions 
of the Romans in Britain ; the antiquary of 
the south admires the relics of tlie architec- 
ture of the Normans in Sicily. 

The invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of 
France was the first wave of transalpine 
conquest which rushed upon the concretions 
of government, some of them exquisitely 
beautiful, although irregular, into which 
Italy had been fonned, after the deluge of 
the Northern nations had swept over her 
imperial elevations during the vast and wild 
dissolution of the Western empire. 

The first faint gleam of conquest from 
beyond the Alps burned upon Italy of the 
Middle Ages, as the earliest flush of the 
morning of the Antipodes shines to this 
hemisphere, the expiring ray of the sunset 
of her glories. 

If Milan was the first state of Italy which 
became the prey of foreign conquest in the 
ages of modem Europe, tlie ghosts of the 
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plain of Ijegnano received an ample appease- 
ment when she bestowed, in 1805, the true 
crown of the third empire of the West — 
the iron crown of her Lombard founders, 
which she had wrested in that great combat, 
in 1176, from the possession of Frederic 
Barbarossa — ^upon the Corsican descendant 
of Italy. 

The necessities of geographical repulsion 
conferred upon the inhabitants of a marsh 
upon the northern edge of Europe, and of 
a little chain of islands upon its opposite 
verge, the dominion and the riches of vast 
territories upon the most remote limits, as 
well as upon the most neighbouring con- 
fines of Asia; the necessities of geographical 
attraction occasioned the lands occupied by 
the Flemings and by the Lombards, the most 
peaceable and the most industrious inhabi- 
tants of Europe upon either side of the Alps, 
to become the theatres of her most constant 
and most devastating wars. 

The appellation of the capital city of 
Belgium, either suggests the recollection of 
the most intricate and delicate production 

M 
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of art and of industry, or it recalls the idea 
of the most terrible and gigantic conflict 
which ever exhausted the acquisitions, or 
diminished the resources, of both these crea- 
tive powers. The plains of Lombaxdy, 
celebrated for the manufacture of the most 
exquisite means of artificial musical sound, 
have listened perpetually to the thunders 
which announce, and to the dissonances 
which accompany, military carnage. Many 
cities, many villages, many palaces, and 
many cottages, Ue scattered widely over 
modem Europe as the scenes of the perform- 
ance of her historical dramas and comedies; 
but she has never been possessed of more 
than two great theatres of warfare ; and to 
cite an example, which is most prominent 
alike in its position and in its dimensions, 
the long tragedy of the third empire of the 
West, which terminated with the battle of 
Waterloo upon the fields of Flanders, opened 
with the battle of Marengo upon the plaing 
of Lombardy. 

THE END. 
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